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Definite news from the Yellowstone region to 
August 20th brings no news of battle, rather 
postpones, indeed, the prospect of a decisive en- 
gagement. ‘he united commands of Terry and 
Crook have struck an Indian trail, ‘‘the heaviest 
ever seen on the prairies,” and followed it to 
where, after the usual fashion of war trails, it 
divides. One party has gone to the north and 
the other to the south. The first is supposed to 
consist of the aggressively hostile Indians, who 
will, no doubt, winter at the north, possibly 
beyond the British line. The others are agency 
Indians who have been taking their summer 
vacation, as it were, on the war-path, and will 
now return to the quiet of the home circle to re- 
cuperate and refit. An attempt will, of course, 
be made to intercept them, but heavily equipped 
infantrymen have never been very successful in 
overtaking light-horse, and the chances are 
against the success of the effort. Cavalry regi- 
ments are undoubtedly an expensive arm of the 
service, but they only can follow Indians with 
a reasonable hope of overtaking them. Of 
course we haven’t enough cavalry to cope with 
such a force as Sitting Bull has brought to- 
gether, but that is not the army’s fault. 


We cannot but renew our protest here against 
such harsh criticism as the 7'ribune indulges in 
regarding what it calls a ‘‘ most impotent” end 
of the campaign. ‘Sitting Bull,” it thinks, 
‘is the only general who has won a reputation.” 
Last week we took occasion to protest against 
such thoughtless comments of the daily press, 
but we did not look for them from this partic- 
ular quarter. There are a good many people 
stll living who distinctly remember where the 
“On to Richmond” cry of 1861 originated and 
what were the consequences. The problem of 
conducting an Indian campaign from a New 
York newspaper office is quite as complicated 
as was that of forcing an advance on the Poto- 





mac. We are inclined to think that Generals 
Terry, Crook, Merritt and Miles have acted as 
wisely and efficiently as they-would have done 
had they been able to telegraph for instructions 
to any or all of our New York editérs. 

Anether great trade combination went by the 
board last week, yielding to the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, and the result will probably be a 
healthful competition among coal-dealers which 
will somewhat reduce the retail prices that 
have borne so heavily on the poorer classes for a 
few years past. The Coal Ring was a combina- 
tion of the great mining and transportation 
companies to regulate everything connected 
with their business. Prices, amount of produc- 
tion, amount shipped to tide-water, all were 
regulated in advance, the balance of the profit 
being of course carefully adjusted in favor of 
the Ring. Against this combination the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company held out for some 
time, but was at last forced to join. It is this 
company too which has, as is alleged, violated 
the compact and been the direct cause of break- 
ing up the association. It is only fair to say 
that the friends of the Ring hold that its ad- 
justment of production and prices had upon the 
whole a favorable effect upon the market, pre- 
venting sudden fluctuations and maintaining a 
comparatively steady demand for labor at the 
mines. The public will, however, welcome the 
end of a monopoly which was in some respects 
oppressive, and which threatened to use its 
power in securing special legislation for its own 
benefit. 





The nomination of ex-Gov. Morgan is, if not 
the strongest that the Republicans could have 
made, an exceptionally strong one. Mr. Cor- 
nell represented the politicians ; Mr. Evarts the 
independent citizens; Mr. Morgan the party, 
but the best element in the party. His record 
as our war-governor leaves nothing to be ex- 
plained to questioning votefs ; bis experience as 
chairman of the Republican Committee gives 
him a knowledge of the machine which he has 
used, but which has never used him; his posi- 
tion on the financial question is as unambiguous 
as that of Hayes himself; his success as a busi- 
ness man demonstrates his executive ability ; his 
wealth is an honorable testimonial to his energy 
and enterprise, since his life, though largely 
spent in the public service, is unstained by a 
breath of public slander. To beat him the 
Democratic party will have to nominate its best 
man. That he was nominated was largely due 
to the influence of Geo. Wm. Curtis, who has 
twice succeeded in securing for the independent 
element in the Republican party a recognition, 
first in the nomination of Mr. Hayes, then in 
that of Mr. Morgan, and, while witnessing the 
defeat of his candidates, has had the satisfaction 
of witnessing the success of the principles which 
they represented. 


Gov. Tilden’s advice on retrenchment, bor- 
rowed from General Schenck’s assertions of 
several years ago, is being followed as rapidly as 
possible, in accordance with the enactments of 





a Republican Congress. The four-and-one-half 








per cent bonds are to be put on the market by 
an American-European Syndicate ; but it is a re- 
markable fact that the same Syndicate, which is 
not destitute of Democrats, can guaraniee the 
taking of only forty millions of the three hun- 
dred millions of which they have the option. 
Of course speakers from Democratic stumps 
will not mention this matter at all, but the Re- 
publican pen should give the needed publicity 
to the fact that the only practical suggestion of 
the Democratic candidate was based upon a Re- 
publican measure several years old. 


Abuse of the leading candidates seems to lan- 
guish ; neither Tilden nor Hayes has yet been 
accused of drunkenness, forgery or matricide, 
though there is a malicious story about an eva- 
sive income return by Mr. Tilden several years 
ago, while the explanation which the Governor’s 
Secretary makes is apparently confirmatory of 
its worst feature. As for Hayes, the Dem- 
ocracy of the whole Union will dance with 
joy to know that he is charged with swind- 
ling a soldier out of $400 bounty. Seriously, 
the prospects for a campaign which shall be free 
from personalties were never so good—com pared 
with that of four years ago, the present cam- 
paign is extremely respectable and impersonal. 


The dragooning of the South, promised by 
a portion of the press as sure to follow the 
late orders of the Secretary of War, has not 
yet been begun; the movements of troops 
have consisted principally of transfers from 
one Southern State to another, from points 
which are generally peaceful to those which sel- 
dom are. That South Carolina has received 
fully her fair share is due entirely to the Demo- 
cratic blunder of the nomination of Wade 
Hampton for the Governorship, for there is not 
in the whole South any other respectable white 
citizen whose nomination would have so de- 
lighted the most dangerous white element, or so 
effectually aroused its evil passions. 


The union, just accomplished, of the great 
branches of the Methodist Church in America, 
is of especial religious and political significance. 
Slavery was the cause of separation of the 
church, thirty years ago, and sectional animos- 
ity was for many subsequent years too powerful 
for Christian spirit, in its existing measure, to 
overcome. The basis of agreement was the only 
one possible, but one which could not fail. Says 
the Commission, in its Address, ‘‘ We struck 
the keynote of brotherly love until it sounded 
high and clear, and so have been enabled to 
reach the elements of perfect harmony.” All 
Christians will wish the reconciled brethren the 
increase of joy and strength which must come 
of the union, and perhaps the example the 
Methodists have set, and the infallibility of the 
method by which they succeeded, will stimulate 
other slightly divided brethren to labor for a 
perfect union. 





Is there any decent excuse for the treatment 
which the just-departed Harriet Martineau is 
receiving from the religious press? She was a 
respectable, clear-headed, warm-hearted woman, 
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who worked earnestly and hopefully for what- 
ever end seemed desirable for humanity’s good, 
and gave her money as well as her time in 
furthering many projects and ideas which 
were in strict accord with the teachings of 
Christ and the prophets. But she did not be- 
lieve in immortality ; she said on her death-bed, 
‘<7 have no reason to believe in another world ; 
I have had enough of life in one, and can see no 
good reason why Harriet Martineau should be 
perpetuated,” and for this remark hands of 
horror are raised before the ghost of the honest, 
philanthropic, but tired-out, worn-out woman. 
That Miss Martineau did not enjoy the Chris- 
tian’s anticipation of immortality is certainly 
good cause for sorrow to any one who knows 
how deserving she was of this great cheer of the 
faithful laborer, but wouldebe critics would do 
well to first inquire whether they themselves, 
without hope of reward, and for righteousness’ 
sake alone, would have lived Miss Martineau’s 
honest, laborious, self-denying life. 








OUR MASTER. 


HEODORE Parker many years ago shocked 
the Unitarian denomination, to which at 
that time he claimed to belong, by saying em- 
phatically that he recognized no master, and 
rendering his declaration unmistakable by coup- 
ling in that connection the names of Christ, 
Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, and perhaps some 
others. But he had a habit of striking at the 
root of things with very vigorous blows, and no 
doubt he simply discerned sooner than most the 
radical point of difference between what is dis- 
tinctively Christian, and what is only generally 
religious, A great many have since said the 
same thing, and shocked nobody. Some ortho- 
dox people have said the same thing in actions 
that speak louder than words, and shocked no- 
body. 

Nevertheless the Mastership of Christ is the 
central truth of Christianity. The essence of 
free religion is, ‘‘ Neither be ye called Mas- 
ters ;” the essence of Christianity is, ‘‘ For one 
is your Master, even Christ.” Free religion is 
Christianity with Christ left out. The man 
who does not acknowledge Christ as his Master 
is not a Christian. He may have many virtues; 
but he is not a Christian unless he belongs to 
Christ. The philosophy that does not own a 
supreme allegiance to Christ is not Christian. 
It may have many excellencies ; that of Confu- 
cius had ; but it was Pagan, not Christian. 

The characteristic element, the essential ele- 
ment, in the religion of the New Testament is 
a personal Christ. Much of its ethics does not 
differ from that which had been taught by other 
sages in other lands. Much of its theology has 
shadowy prophets in pagan systems. But only 
the New Testament has a Christ. Only the re- 
ligion of the New Testament affords the per- 
sonal inspiration for a personal leader, adequate 
for all exigencies and enduring to all time. 
‘* Follow me,” was bis one direction. ‘lo fol- 
low him was and is the one test of discipleship, 
It was this personal enthusiasm that made Paul 
delight to call himself the slave of Christ. To 
be sold to him, to be his entirely, to know no 
will but Christ’s will, to count no burden heavy 
borne for him, no task hard wrought for him, 
no command questionable that emanated from 
him—this was characteristic of the Apostles, 
pre-eminently characteristic of the chief of the 
Apostles. This enthusiasm for a personal Christ 
shines in all the writings of the early fathers. 
Their books are little more than transcribed 
gospels or transcribed traditions. To tell again 
and again the story of Christ’s life, teachings 
and death was their delight. And it was only 
as this personal enthusiasm for a personal Christ 
faded away, and strifes about creeds and orders 
extinguished it, as night extinguishes the fading 





day, that corruption and decay crept into the 
church, which grew putrescent as it grew in 
splendor and in apparent power. 

Nothing else can ever fill the place of this 
devotion to a divine Person. No military ardor 
for a creed; no ecclesiastical devotion to a 
church ; po philanthropic consecration to an ab- 
stract humanity ; no sentiment of adoration for 
an unknown and unknowable All, can serve the 
age, the church, or the individual, in lieu of 
personal love for and consecration to a personal 
Christ: the historical Christ of Bethlehem and 
of Calvary, the living Christ of our own daily 
experience. It is not what we think about him, 
it is what love we bear for him, that measures 
our Christian character. Our philosophy may 
declare that in him the Divine Spirit taber- 
nacled in a human body; or it may assert that 
his human soul simply surrendered itself in the 
fullest measure to the Divine will and influence; 
or it may maintain that in some strange way the 
human and divine were united in a God-man ; 
or it may stand with downcast eyes and blushing 
face before the Incomparable One, and refuse to 
attempt to solve the riddle of his inexplicable 
nature; it matters little, so that the heart sur- 
renders itself in love, and the life in allegiance, 
and still less, if the heart refuses its love, and 
the life its allegiance. 

Dangers beget their opposites. The dangers 
of the past have been those of intellectual des- 
potism. The dangers of the future, if not of 
the present, are those of intellectual anarchy. 
There is a lawlessness of individuality. The 
supreme freedom is that of the obedience of 
love to love. ‘The power of the Church of 
Christ lies in ber personal enthusiasm for Christ. 
And she will be strong in the measure in which 
she accepts the challenge of Free Religion, and 
to its declaration, We know no master, replies 
with the very pride of submission, One is our 
Master, even Christ. 











TWO KINDS OF CONVENTIONS. 

AL fervene politicians are wrangling at Sara- 

toga and at the other centers of active 
preparation for the autumnal elections, there is 
in session at Buffalo, in this State, an assem- 
blage of men, for the most part quiet and unas- 
suming, whose services will in all probability 
prove incalculably more valuable to the country 
und to the world than anything that the noisy, 
officious wire-pullers of the caucus dream of 
effecting. It is called the Social Science Con- 
vention, and its moral superiority over the other 
assemblies to which we have referred gives it in 
its own right an aristocratic distinction which 
it would be the last to claim and they would be 
the last to recognize. 

What takes the average politician to the State 
or National convention? Somebody else’s 
money, of course ; but why does he want to go? 
We doubt if any one can read the published 
reports and avoid the conviction that by far the 
greater part of the delegates go in order to pef- 
petuate some of the most objectionable features 
of our organized public life. Not that they de- 
liberately intend this. The burglar who in the 
ordinary practice of his profession shoots at a 
policeman and hits a disinterested citizen does 
it unintentionally. In like manner the average 


‘influential delegate goes to convention prepared 


to employ all the devices known to his kind in 
order that a certain party may maintain its 
ascendancy, or, being for the time out of power, 
may regain its lost prestige. It is easy to say 
that he believes honestly in his own party as the 
best, and that its success involves the good of 
the community in general. However serenely 
he may place himself on this platform, every 
one knows that he wants to repay political ser- 
vices with office, that he does not hesitate to 
pack primaries, that he favors purchasing votes 
in a close district, and will probably, should 





occasion arise, wink at evasions of the qualifica- 
tion laws, involving the perjury which neces- 
sarily accompanies the act. 

It is instructive to look over the lists of dele- 
gates to the two Saratoga Conventions, with a 
view to a diagnosis of motives. In the Repub- 
lican Convention we find a small band of men, 
with George William Curtis at its head and 
William M. Evarts as its personally passive 
candidate, whose voices may be counted on for 
reform in every direction, no matter who suffers. 
Possibly we are prejudiced and blinded by a 
belief in the fundamental worth of the Repub- 
lican party, but we are unable to detect among 
the Democratic delegates such a band with such 
a leader and such a candidate. The best men 
among them favor reform, but it must be in 
such a shape that if there are any sufferers they 
shall not be Democrats. Perhaps Mr. Curtis 
and his followers appear exactly in that light to 
Democratic eyes. If so, the contrast ‘between 
the Buffalo Convention and those at Saratoga 
is more marked than we at first supposed, 

What takes the average scientist to the annual 
Convention ? Taking the question in its mate- 
rial aspect, we may answer, His own money, 
saved out of a not very magnificent income. 
We gave the politician, however, the benefit of 
such motives as we could fairly ascribe. What, 
now, are the motives of the delegates at Buffa- 
lo? <A few of them unquestionably have axes 
to grind, but by far the greater proportion are 
in search of Truth in whatever shape it may be 
presented. Probably a very large proportion of 
the delegates are ready and, in a seuse, anxious 
to see their own favorite theories overthrown, 
provided the overthrow is complete and satis- 
factory to all concerned. That would be a 
pretty standard for politicians to uphold ! 

Many of these men are training young people 
to be in the course of time their own successors, 
and possible rivals; and they are doing this con- 
scientiously, with their eyes open. Many of 
them are engaged in painstaking investigations, 
which may or may not bring ultimate reward. 
If, however, any of them should regort to ille- 
gitimate or dishonorable methods, he would 
promptly be disfellowshipped by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of his co-workers. Was any man 
ever read out of a political party for tricks such 
as we enumerated a few paragraphs back ? 

Of these conventions the one which is work- 
ing for all time and for the lasting benefit of the 
race is reported usually in a comparatively ob- 
scure column of the great dailies, while those 
whose acts will in all probability be utterly 
forgotten next year are glorified with displayed 
headings on the most conspicuous page. 

‘* All natural enough, of course,” says some 
one. ‘* Politics are complicated and require prac- 
tical methods, and practical politicians do not 
want abstract truth and justice, and could not 
have them if they did. The cases are not in the 
least parallel, and it is stupid, not to say insin- 
cere, to attempt sueh an imposition upon the 
public.” The rebuke is accepted with due hu- 
mility, and the right to a rejoinder is indefinitely 
waived. 








It is given as a historical fact that about five 
hundred years ago, on the occasion of the fail- 
ure of a Chinese bank, the heads of the direct- 
ors were thrown into a corner with the remain- 
ing assets, and that no Chinese bank has failed 
since that day. The march of civilization has 
made it impossible that any such course should 
be followed in the nineteenth century ; besides, 
there is not in America, as there is in China, a 
brisk commercial demand for human heads. It 
can hardly be doubted, however, that a proper 
system of penalties would prevent in large meas- 
ure the reckless misuse, by moneyed corpora- 
tions, of the funds of other people. There can 
be no righteous excuse for the frequent failures 
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of savings banks, while the course of some 
prominent officials of certain American railways 
is stupendously and undisguisedly dishonest. 
In all the States small investors would do well 
to associate for the legal protection of their mu- 
tual interests. ‘To retain and permanently em- 
ploy the lawyers who can draft bills and bring 
them before legislatures is less costly than the 
failure ef a single savings bank, while the 
moneys lost to small investors by the shrinkage 
of values, during a month, of certain railway 
securities, would in a perfectly legitimate way 
have secured laws under which the guilty par- 
ties might have been held to account. 








NOTES. 


—A few days since a ‘‘traveler,” that is, an end- 
less wire rope, was successfully stretched across 
the East River between the lofty bridge piers, and 
rigged upon wheels after the manner of the famil- 
iar bands of common machinery, except that the 
wheels revolve horizontally. This is the first step 
toward suspending the temporary foot-bridge, 
which is to be used in constructing the heavy per- 
manent cables. The slender ‘‘travelers” look 
like threads from the ferries below, but they are 
expected to sustain a weight of several hundred 
pounds until the work has sufficiently progressed 
to allow the strain to come upon a stronger sup- 
port. On Friday Mr. Farrington, superintendent 
of construction, crossed and recrossed the river, 
seated in a ‘‘ boatswain’s chair,”—simply a board 
seat slung from the ‘‘ traveler ”—going the entire 
distance between the two anchorages. This 
was done to give confidence to the workmen. 
In point of fact, however, Mr. Farrington need 
not have ventured, for a number of volunteers 
made application for the privilege of crossing just 
for the novelty of the thing. 

—Another noteworthy engineering feat will be 
accomplished in September—the great explosion, 
namely, which has for many years been in prepa- 
ration at Hell Gate. The work of tunneling and 
boring was long since complete, and the explod- 
ing charges are now being placed in position—an 
operation requiring, of course, the greatest care. 
The excavation has left a comparatively thin 
roof-erust of rock, resting upon one hundred and 
seventy-two columns. The explosion will shatter 
both roof and pillars, and, according to the esti- 
mate, the channel will instantly be deepened so 
that the largest vessels afloat can pass safely 
where dangerous reefs now obstruct the way. 


—The return tide of emigration has developed 
a new phase in acall from Scotland for masons 
and stone cutters to work at ten pence an hour 
for eight hours a day, the contract to run for two 
years. The men are engaged by Messrs. Coghill, 
of Greenock, who, it seems, have found workmen 
so scarce that several large building enterprises 
were in danger of delay, Other advertisements 
for workmen are in circulation, and it is under- 
stood that altogether some three hundred will be 
required. The first installment of one hundred 
and fifty sailed from this port on Thursday. It is 
almost incredible that, after all that has been 
said of the overcrowded labor markets abroad, 
such a demand as this should exist. The sequel will 
be watched with interest, for the trades-unions on 
the other side will probably look with marked 
disfavor on such a proceeding. 

—Mr. R. R. Graves, who died at Brooklyn last 
week, was a man of no mere local and social fame. 
His business, which consisted of the purchase and 
sale of cotton, brought him into close relationship 
with thousands of prominent men of both North 
and South, and no one knew him but to hold him 
in the highest respect and esteem for his unusual 
qualities of head and heart. In business he 
proved that a merchant might be equally fair to 
buyer and seller, without loss to himself or any 
one who dealt with him. As a business coun- 
sellor he was in constant demand by individuals 
and corporations ; he was of too noble a nature to 
suggest to any one in perplexity that time was 
money, and too thorough and discreet to give 
any advice but that which might be safely fol- 
lowed. The principal portion of his own earnings 
was expended upon benevolent objects, which 
had first been carefully devised, and which sel- 
dom or never failed to realize the expectations of 
their benefactor. As a Christian he was devout, 
sincere and constant; for nearly a quarter of a 
century he was a member of Plymouth Church 
(Brooklyn), and was never missed at any post of 





duty to which he was fitted. At his grave stood 
devout Christians and careless men of the world, 
all drawn there by the sterling worth and great- 
heartedness of a man the acts of whose lifetime 
spoke louder than any words, and in tones which 
no one could mistake. 


J. R. G. Hassard, the staff correspondent of the 
N. Y. Tribune at Bayreuth, is supplying very 
brilliant descriptions of the Wagner festival, 
which he pronounces an overwhelming success. 
The enormous expenses of the enterprise will de- 
ter even the most sanguine American manager 
from attempting a reproduction here, and we 
doubt if in any other locality one can be found to 
expend thirty thousand dollars in producing the 
proper scenic effects in the items of clouds, air, 
water and fire alone. 


—The Orbit, published in Buffalo, contains 
the following paragraph, which is attributed to 
Bishop Coxe, of the Episcopal Church : 

“We regret to see those who ‘ profess and call themselves 

Christians’ going out of their way to pay attentions to Prof. 
Huxley, the molecule philosopher. Mr. Huxley has gone 
out of his way to insult the faith of Christians and the civili- 
zation of evangelized nations. As a scientist he might de- 
serve a high position, but as a gratuitous assailant of revela- 
tion he has forfeited his claim to the respect of believers. 
An intellectual suicide who talks of laws and systems while 
he recognizes no law-giver and rejects an intelligent creator 
demands our pity; but if it is only the fool that says in his 
heart ‘There is no God,’ it is the dictate of propriety to 
leave consummate folly to find society with itself.” 
Even if theology were an exact science, and the 
only one, some of the expressions in this para- 
graph would still be very unfortunate. Prof. 
Huxley has not ‘‘ gone out of his way to insult the 
faith of Christians,” nor has he ‘forfeited the 
respect of believers” as ‘‘a gratuitous assailant 
of revelation.” He is aclose student of certain 
of the works of God, he applies tests as honestly 
as any theologian could, and exercises his rights 
and duties of conscience just as every theologian 
should. He has been persistently assailed for 
years on every occasion in which his conclusions 
have failed to agree with Usher’s Chronology, or 
with certain interpretations of Scripture. If he 
has criticised his critics, he has done only what 
he had a perfect right to do, while the manner in 
which he did it was, to say the least, fully as 
courteous as that which he was compelled to en- 
dure. We are sorry that he does not agree with 
his assailants on some points which seem to us to 
be of vital importance, but we are certain the 
treatment he receives from them will not convince 
him either of the inspiration of the Word or of 
the prevalence of that love-principle which is 
the essence of Christianity. Still more, too 
many noble Christians have at some time been 
doubters to admit of the unvarying application 
of the supposition that “it is only the fool 
who says in his heart ‘ there is no God.’” The 
ehurch, which must recognize God as the author 
of all of his own works, is deeply indebted to men 
of Prof. Huxley’s stamp for studying into such 
of the ways of the Creator as have been utterly 
neglected by theologians. True, he does not 
always agree in all points with his brother-laborers 
in the religio-literary field; but do all the accepta- 
ble laborers in that field agree with each other ? 
Have they all reached a point beyond which 
nothing is to be learned, and beyond which their 
opinions can never change. 


—The Rev. Myron W. Reed, of Milwaukee, has 
dared the prevailing Western opinion on the In- 
dian question in a sermon of marked strength. 
He arraigns the Government policy, of course, 
but shows that the Indians are not without very 
positive grounds of complaint. We quote a pas- 
sage which agrees well with the opinions of other 
well-informed authorities : 


**Look across the border, under the English flag; the In- 
dians and the colonists have not had a quarrel for 118 years. 
Nine-tenths of all the work done by the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany is done by Indians. They don’t look at you sulkily but 
in a friendly way like children who have been used well by 
the white people and believe them to be friends. You have 
no trouble with an Indian north of the border. What is the 
secret of this? The Duke of Argyle has not asurer hold in 
his homestead than the poorest Nepigon Indian has on his. 
He lives where his fathers lived; his children will live where 
he lives, and he knows it. The English flag knows no dis- 
tinction of color. There are no stars on it for white men and 
stripes for black and red men. 

“The Jesuit missionaries paddle their canoes around these 
lakes, carrying no arms, speaking peace, making friends of 
the Hurons and the Illinois, never receiving an insult from 
a red man, and last summer I met a missionary who had just 
made the tour of Hudson’s Bay, seven hundred miles of for- 
est, taking care of himself. From sixteen years of experi- 
ence he told me that he had never received an insult from a 
single Indian. 

“Injustic is not good policy fora nation. We are not over 
with one lesson of thatkind. We have experimented and we 
have paid for it. It seems as though we never would get 
released in full, for our injustice to the black race.”’ 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
1. Is it a good plan to keep a diary? 


7 ES; with qualifications. The above question, 
in its original form, is elaborated, including 
the suggestion that a memorandum might be kept 
on certain blank pages, somewhat as follows: ‘‘On 
August —I began to pray for a revival in our 
church,” the date of its coming to be recorded in 
a space set apart for the purpose. We are in- 
clined to think that such asystem of bookkeeping 
would subject one’s faith to a needlessly severe 
strain. Such is the shortness of our mortal sight 
that we may easily go on praying indefinitely for 
something which seems to us eminently desirable, 
but which God, in his infinite wisdom, knows is 
not best for us. The blank space awaiting the 
record of a favorable answer might stare us in the 
face year in and year out, until the paper yellowed 
with age and until the hand that noted the sub- 
ject of prayer could no longer hold the pen. This, 
surely, would not be a profitable kind of mem- 
orandum-keeping. Then there would be the 
temptation to insincerity. 
* Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed, 
says Montgomery. Now, who would want to con- 
fide even to the page of a private memorandum- 
book such an entry as this: ‘‘ August —, 1876. 
Began to pray that I may get rich;” or this: ‘‘ Be- 
gan to pray that my corn crop may turn out well 
and that of the country at large a little below 
average.” Such entries, with the blank spaces or 
memoranda of realization opposite, would not 
be inspiring to contemplate. On the other hand, 
a diary of what one thinks and does, and resolves 
and fails to do, if kept faithfully, is often invalu- 
able as memory begins to fail and the past be- 
gins to be more real than the present. For the 
benefit of posterity, however, it would be well, in 
most cases, if the record of events were kept in 
one book and the reflections in another. 

2. What constitutes the trial of one’s faith ? 

See the foregoing answer for one possible in- 
stance. This question is asked by one who 
‘*doubts God's goodness greatly, but whose rea- 
son is convinced that the Bible is his word.” No, 
you do not doubt God’s goodness if you believe 
in his existence. If you doubt this, the question 
assumes a different aspect, but if you accept the 
existence of a Supreme Being you cannot avoid 
the conviction that his goodness so exceeds your 
highest ideal as to leave your doubts small ground 
to stand upon. A Supreme Being essentially 
evil—as we understand the term—in his nature 
would hardly allow truth and justice to have as 
much influence in the world as they do. Evident- 
ly your faith is giving you a practical example of 
its own trials, in pressing home the time-worn 
question, ‘‘Why is so much evil permitted ?” 
That is a question which has never been satisfac- 
torily answered, and faith is called upon to accept 
the fact and trust that He who ruleth over all 
will one day make clear the things that so puzzle 
us short-sighted mortals now. 

3. My great trouble is that I cannot remember 
what Iread. I have often to read a sentence two 
or three times before I can grasp it, and on taking 
up a book after a day or two I have to re-read in 
order to go on intelligently. 

Probably one difficulty is that you do not get 
thoroughly interested in what you read. Some 
people who find theology dry are readily inter- 
ested in history. Others to whom history is 
tedious read science with avidity. If you want 
to go deliberately to work to cultivate memory 
and compel yourself to remember what you read, 
your own account of your habits affords an ex- 
cellent rule of practice. A book read and re-read 
till it is mastered makes the next one easier. 
Perhaps the improvement is almost impercepti- 
ble, but it is there nevertheless, and eventually it 
will become apparent. If, however, there is a 
line of reading, of course, we mean solid reading, 
in which you are really interested, you will do 
well to follow it. Its connections, direct and in- 
direct, will prove surprisingly comprehensive. 

4. Shall we recognize our friends in heaven ? 

This question comes often in as many different 
forms, and has been almost as often answered 
from the pulpit and in our columns. It always 
comes, however, with such fresh evidences of 
personal feeling that to pass it by seems heartless. 
We cau only reassert our belief that as all that 
is best in our mortal natures cannot be lost in 
that other world, so our human affections will ex- 
perience there a higher and purer development. 
Who that believes this can doubt that it involves 
a perpetuation of our earthly friendships? 
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PEACE. 


By A CONFEDERATE-ABOLITIONIST. 


HE recent elaborate oration delivered in the 

House of Renresentatives of the American 
Congress by Mr. Lamar, of Mississipvi; the mas- 
sacre of Nezroes at Hamburg, South Carolina, 
and the nowioa ion of Wade Hawpton 5y the 
Confederate Democratic party of that State as its 
candidate for Governor, are three events closely 
and logically conn-cted. They represent the po- 
litical diplomacy, the Race prejudice, and the 
partisan purpose ot the Confederate power as an 
organized political force inside of the Union. The 
proper understanding of the relation these forces 
hold to National affairs will enable every fair- 
minded person to determine with weasurabie 
accuracy the line of policy which is to save the 
Nation from avother civil war arising from the 
same causes which produced the la'e conflict be 
tween the North aud the South. Admitting in 
the spirit of perfect frankness the strength of Mr. 
Lawar's presentation of his side of the questions 
now agitating American society, accepting for 
even wore 'ban they are wortb the explana'ions 
which General Butler (who is a personal and po- 
litical friend of both Lamar and Hampton) offers 
for bis participation in the Hamburg affair, and 
applauding for argument’s sake the wisdom of the 
Contederate- Democratic nomination of Wade 
Hampton as its candidate for Governor of South 
Carolina, | propose co consider the ques ion of a 
peaceful solution of this Southern. problem as 
being in the interest of what under all the cireum- 
stances is best for the Nation, for the great body 
of the Southern Whites, for the Emancipated 
Race, and for the Confederates themselves. In 
this discussion [ shall deal with faets alone. 
Nothing will be left to conjecture. The balances 
shall be held with a steady band. The question 
will be treated in the spirit of pertect impar 
tiality. 

The order of presentation of my subject will be 
as follows: 

Ist. Effect of a Confederate-Democratic Restoration in 1876 
under Tildea. 

24. Radical-Republican or War-Party rule of the South. 

3d. Conservative-Republican rule under Hayes. 

This classification of the order of our statement 
will aecomplish two things: it will enable the 
reader to supply the omissions of the writer in 
treating the subject before us, and it will enable 
we also to be brief in its presentation. 

First, then, the things that weigh for and 
against a Confederate-Democratic Restoration inp 
1876 under Gov. Tilden. 

Such a Restoration would pacify the ‘* War” 
element at the South by finally driving from 
power the party which elected Abraham Lincoln 
in 1860. This would be conceding to the Southern 
leaders the point of honor which they raised 
when Lincoln was first elected. The Confederate 
party thus pacified would no longer feel that the 
Negro. as a voter and the ally of the Radicals of 
the North, constituted a social and political peril 
mcre dangerous to Southern society than the 
same Negro asaslave. This consideration would 
stay the arm of Confederate rigor in the care of 
the Negro. The Negro himself, under a Confed- 
erate-Democratic Restoration, would sink into 
subordination and would not be likely to provoke 
further conflict with the Southern whites, al- 
though he would ‘rise’ in the event of avother 
civil war. The Negro thus eliminated from NA 
TIONAL politics would continue to form possibly 
a balance of power in the local politics of the 
South, and so be able to exert some weasure of 
influence st the polis. Inthe distant futur2 the 
‘solid white power” of the late Slave States may 
break or divide, 1p which case the Negro would. 
even under Contederate rule, again re-appear as a 
force in ** National” polities. 

A Confederate-Democratice restoration would 
unques ionably remove from official station at 
the South many whose influence is now that of 
evil. and evil only. How far we could expect a 
better class of men to take the place of these is 
problematical. The party necessities of the ‘ res- 
toration” might also influence its leaders to eon- 
ciliate public sentiment at the North by a policy 
of special liberality towards the negro citizens of 
the country. Gov. Tilden once in power might 
prove hiwself to be another Andrew Jackson. If 
so, his original abolition convictions would 
‘“weigh ” heavily in favor of a just administration 
of Southern affairs. Not knowing him personally, 
I aw unable to give an opinion iv regard to the 
Iweasnre or quality of the * force element” in hiw. 
Judged by his le ter of acceptance he is lacking in 
nerve and “purpose.” It is worthy of remark 


that a Confederate-Democratic restoration is also 
desired by a large number of intelligent blacks 
who believe that thev wonld find fair treatment 
under such a condi'ion of political affairs, and be 
delivered, also (most assuredly), from the bloody 
consequences of the present “fight of faetions” 
at the South. The negro is as tired of wearing 
the ‘bloody sbirt” as the North is of hearing 
about it. This statement embraces the sum and 
substance of the advantages to be gained by all 
parties at the South through a Confederate-Dem- 
ocra' ic Restoration. 

Thus much in favor of such a ‘ Restoration.” 
The objections to a Confederate-Democratic Res 
toration in 1876 from a Southern standpoint can 
be briefly stated. Such a Restoration will rest for 
its success upon the vote of the ‘‘solid” South. 
This vote numbers 188 in the Electoral College. 
The Northern Democracy are only required to 
furnish 42 additional votes in order to make this 
Southern 138 practically the Government. The 
ques ion therefore arises whe her this party 
would after gaining power deliberately destroy 
the source of its own vitality. That vitality is 
found in Sonthern sectionalism, and the South 
ean only be terrified and beld ‘‘compactly in 
hand™ on the ‘‘color-line” issue. Race prejudice 
therefore will be kept alive at the South for party 
reasons if for none other. Hence we have as a 
sure result of a Confederate-Democratie Restora- 
tion in 1876 the political suppression of the negro 
and the confirmation of Southern sectionalism. 
In a word, such a Restoration is ante bellum! 
The only difference in such a case will be that the 
negro will be a serf instead of a slave. The con- 
sequences cer‘ain to flow from such a state of 
affairs are three-fold. First, it will strengthen 
and embolden the worst elements in Southern 
society ; secondly, it will drive into seeret organi- 
zation those determined colored citizens of the 
South who would rather accept death itself than 
to be remanded to the political custody of their 
former masters; thirdly, a Confederate-Dewo 
cratic Restoration in 1876 means a radical Repub- 
lican Restoration in 1881, when the same ‘*cor- 
flict of sections” would arise which arose in 1860 
under Buchanan, and in all probability with the 
same result. These considerations alone are suffi 
sient to determine the question against the * haz- 
ard” of a Confederate-Democratiec Restoration in 
1876. The Nation is not yet ready to try such an 
experiment. I doubt if it ever will be. 

2d. Radical Republican or Northern War Party 
rule of the South. 

The decision of the Supreme Court, declaring 
the Act of Congress for the protection of electors 
unconstitutional, places the colored voters of the 
South completely at the mercy of the Confederate 
narty. The presence of the Radical Republican 
leaders of the South, under these circums‘ ances, 
serves only to provoke a conflict of races in which 
neither the Republican party nor the Government 
ean intervene. South Carolina, Florida and 
Louisiana will therefore go the way of Mississippi. 
There is no help for it. Without national protec- 
tion, the Southern Radicals are like a small band 
of detested soldiers in an enemy’s country. The 
situation is rendered all the wore by the fact 
that these Southern Radicals (especially those 
from the Nerth) have lost character with the 
country at large, for reasons which are entirely 
independent of politics or of party prejudice. 
This strengthens the arm of the Confedera'e 
party. Radical Republican rule at the South, 
hacked by the military power of the National 
Gorernment, is a theory of the past. It is ended. 
A Conferate-Demccratic Restoration may revive 
it, but no good citizen desires either the ‘* Restora- 
tion” or the ** Revival.” 

- The South under Conservative Republican 
rule. 

The nomination of Hayes and Wheeler at Cin- 
cinnati constituted a new departure on the part 
of the Republican party. The action of that 
Convention was a practical vindication of the 
wisdom of Charles Sumner and Horace Greeley 
in the matter of the Liberal Republican move- 
went four years ago. Hayes and Wheeler are, of 
fact, the nominees of the Conservative wing ot 
the Republican party. They stand for peace. 
They stand midway bet ween a Confederate-Demo- 
cratic restoraticn on the one hand and a Radical 
Republican rule of the South on the other. Gov. 
Hayes, in his letter of acceptance, has given the 
whole country the assurance of National and 
Administrative Reform as well as of reform in 
dealing with the Southern question. His per- 
sonal character adds streng h to this guarantee. 
He therefore offers one cer'ain escape from tbe 





conflict of faction and the conflict of sections 





under which the nation has so long suffered, and 
under the influence of which it is again drifting 
towards war. 

Under the circums‘ances here presented in 
“outline,” it seems to me that the elaim upon 
providential escape for the nation from another 
civil war is to be found in the election of Gov. 
Hayes, and in the continued ascendency under 
his administra'ion of the conservative wing of 
the Republican party. He will, if elected, inan- 
gurate the era of moral reconstruction. His 
motto for the South will be ‘* Peace and Eduea- 
tion.” For the rest we must look to time and to 
that Divine Guidance which has so far directed 
us as a people. The election of Gov. Hayes 
means national stabilitv, the end of the race con- 
flict at the South, and reconciliation between the 
long-estranged sections of our common country. 

No portion of the people of this country have a 
deeper interest in this peaceful solution of the 
Southern problem under a conservative Repub- 
lican administration than the Confederates them- 
selves. May the election of Gov. Hayes thus 
inaugurate the era of peace and the triumph of 
the right, and bring with it a perfect reconcilia 
tion between the long-estranged sections of our 
common country. 





DOWN THE MAGOG.—ITI. 


N Y¥Y last letter left the canoe fleet half wav 
Bi down the Horse Race with the stream run- 
ning fast. the rapids near and the dayligh’ past. 
so we hastened on. the Walrus leading the way, 
the flagship following. and the Violetta bring- 
ing up the rear: an order of sequence that was 
presently reversed. Just below the head of the 
next ranid I came sucdenlv npon the commander 
of the Walrus overboard and struggling in a flerce 
waist deep current to kep his foo ing, and retain 
a hold upon his boat. To add to his discomfiture 
his paddle—thev are made with a joint in the 
middle—had come apart and half of it was floating 
merrily down the stream. As TI swent past he 
ealled on me to save it, and two or three strokes 
brongbt me nearly within reach, but at the same 
time deflected me from the onlv pa'b of safety. 
The next minute I, too. was in the water, which, 
before testing, I supposed to be knee deen, but 
which proved to be nearér neck-deep. while the 
fugitive paddle, witha playful flourish of its blade, 
dove under a log, disappeared for 4 moment from 
view, and then danced cheerfully down the swift 
waters bevond. At this erisis the Véoletta ap- 
neared, and flashed past us as, half swimming, 
half wading, we strove to reach a secure footing. 
Her commander's trinmph was, however. short- 
lived, for scarcely had the derisive inquiries which 
he shouted at us left his lips when he. too, was in 
the water, and, as he took pains to have us re- 
mnember, showing us the way down the worst rapid 
we had yet encountered. 

It shonld here be remarked that none of us 
upset. Contrariwise, we jumped overboard. Our 
hoats all bad keels which in a measure un- 
fitted them for running ranids. When a keel 
boat hangs, with walicious intent, on a rock in a 
swift current, the only safety lies in instant de- 
barkation. Otherwise the boat is apt to turn over 
in earnest. fill with water, and become quite un- 
manageable. 

Here we were, then, all in the water, and all 
wanting to get into our boats again. IT do not 
know «hat the others were about. for I had all I 
eould do to avoid grievous wreck on the logs be- 
neath which my companion’s elusive paddle had 
vanished. Wading and swimming were alike irree- 
oncilable with the conditions. for the bed of the 
river was full of great boulders over which the 
water boiled without breaking. I tried the plan 
of holding on to my beat and floating; but after 
being dragged and bumped for a few yards over 
the stones, I gave that up and resigned myself to 
eareful wading until | reached the shallows, where 
T at length succeeded in re-embarking—no easv 
job, by the way, inswift water—and was soon joined 
by the Violetta. We selected a camping spot on a 
bank of sawdust, and proceeded.to light a fire and 
make a somewhat needful change of clothing, be- 
fore getting supper and turning in for the night. 
Afteralongtime the Walrus came in sight, her crew 
laboriously working a half-paddle—though why a 
spare one which was stowed helow decks was not 
uced we never could find out—and ex»mining the 
shores and channel for the lost property. This 
was happily discovered close to camp, and we 
presently had a ‘‘lean-to.” covered with our 
soaked tent, which made a reasonably conifort- 
able shelter, That tent, by the way, which was 
daily used by the captain of the Walrus fora 
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cushion, never saw the end of a day’s voyage ina 
dry sta e, and the captain never became accus- 
tomed to the process. It was always w'ih an air 
of deep su: prise that about an bour before sunset 
he invariably hailed us with the information that 
the tent was soaking. 

Here, at the foot of ** Rapid No. 2,” I would say 
a word forthe benefit of the inexperienced. I am 
asked by eautivus readers if this kind of play is 
not dungerous. Certainly, just as coasting, and 
traveling by rail, and crossing Broadway. and 
playing base-bail. are dangerous. In short, just 
exactly as life itself is dangerous. I would not 
advise any but a bold swimmer to undertake the 
amusewent ; but where proper survey is taken to 
avcil possible falls, a wetting is the worst that 
ean ordinarily happen. During our entire trip 
no mishap occurred save those which came in as 
part of the fun, and al hough we were wet and 
dry half a dozen times a day. not one of us caught 
the slightest cold, or suffered any ill effects from 
exposure. I can hardly expect any woman, and I 
do not by any means expect all men to appreciate 
the fun of these duckirgs and other uncertainties 
of canoe cruising. Suffice it tbat it was more like 
the Saturday afternoons of boyhood than any- 
thing I remember since. 

A beau iful, clear, swift river is the Magog. 
Where tt does not break into rapids its current is 
deep and fast, sweeping through spruce forests 
which are uobroken for wiles, and keeping the 
eye continually on the alert for the ever fresh 
beauties of Northern woods. Gane abounds 
there during the proper seasons. We heard that 
five bears were seen crossing the river shurtly be- 
fore our passage, and we have couforted ourselves 
wi b the thought that one came near our camp 
one night. Certain it is that we heard a noise 
which a bear might bave made. Fishing is good 
in its season, but we h d siwall inclination to fish 
and poor luck when we made the attempt. Our 
object was to bave a good time, and we had it. 

About midway of its length the river spreads 
out into a lake known as ** Lit le Magog,” ** Mein- 
pure,” the prefix of the larger lake, being sup- 
posed by analogy to signify “ big.” Above and 
below this the stream is swift and picturesque. 
The captain of the Walrus professes to have kept 
an accurate account of the number of rapids, but | 
forget the sum total. I remember only certain 
ones. 

It was in ** Number 12” that we all three came 
nearest to utter discomfiture, that is, to actual 
overturps, and consequent wettings of things 
not intended to be wet. Never bad we seen a 
more innocent-looking rapid. It swept boldly m 
a slight curve, dancing in the sun and seemingly 
offering a clear chapuel. It was the flag-hip’s 
turn to bring up the rear, und in watching the 
descent of tbe others the Vice-Commodore per- 
ceived that at a certain point both crews became 
as it were demora.ized, and struggled mightily 
with the current until they turned at a rign: 
angle and went on their way. The reason war 
not apparent until he reached the same poin', 
when he suddenly became aware that the stream 
was bearing bil with great velocity direetly upon 
abuge rock. To go to the Jeft of it was certain 
wreck. ‘The only safety lay in turning sharply to 
the lett, as his predecessors had done. ‘To all 
appearance tbis was utterly impossible, and, 
while stcaining every nerve to make good his 
escape, the flag-officer fully expected to be rolled 
over into twelve feet of water in the wo-t undig- 
nitied manner, and in full view of the fleet. Just 
at the last moment, when an overturn seemed 
certain, an unexpected set-back trom the rock 
caught the boat and whirled her instantly overa 
delightful littie dip, hardly high enough to be 
termed a fall, into the deep water below, where 
the rest of the fleet were enjoying the perplexity 
aud relief through which each in his turn bad 
passed. It is quite impossible under such cireum- 
stances to shout advice, for the roar of the water 
overpowers the voice completely. What woula 
have buppened if apy or all of us bad struek the 
rock? Why, we should have been spilled cow- 
fortably into deep water, to be sure, wietce we 
should have swuyi ashore, pushing our boats be- 
fore us. 

Time wouid fail me to relate the multifarious 
forms of boating adventure « bich we encountered 
on our trip. The Violetta, with characteristic ec- 
centricily, was the only one distinguished by a 
genuine upset. She de,iberateiy fastened on an 
isolated rock in deep, swift water, rolied her crew 
overboard as one man, and followed suit inde- 
pendently, filling herself with water and evident- 
ly enjoving the whole transaction immeusely. 

Of minor adventures we had no end during the 





long sunny days, when, with no care but the 
healthtul excitemen' of our running engagement 
with the river, we dropped down toward its junce- 
tion with the St. Francis. Thence we transferred 
our boats to the Connecticut and spent a few 
days on its more placid waters. A cruise more 
wholly delightful, and that left its participants in 
better spirits and beter health, is not within the 
annals of American canoeing. C.L. N. 











As to Roger Williams and his ** Banishment”’ from the Massa- 
chusetts t’lantation. With a few further words concerning 
the Baptists, the Quakers, and Religious Liber'y. By Henry 
Martyn Dexter, D.D., Memb: r of the Mass. Historical So- 
ciety, toe Am. Antiquarian Societv, the New England 
Historic-Geoloyical Society, ete. Congregational Publish- 
ing House, Boston. 

This bandsume volume is destined to make a 
stir in historical circles. A petition was presented 
to the Massachuse'ts General Court last winter 
‘*to revoke the sentence of banishment (two cen 
turies old) against Roger Williams,” the ground 
of the petitioners being that Williams was ban 
sied for advocating “ perfect religious liberty.” 
Mr. Dexter reviews Roger Williams's career, and 
invites others to join bim in the same work, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether Williams 
really was badly treated by the colonial author- 
ties, and also to learn whether the early settlers 
of Massachusetts Bay did not merely seek fo? 
themselves alone, ** freedom to worship God,” and 
whether they ever offered, or even contemplated 
offering, asylum to the dissatistied and contentious 
of all other religious communities. Whateve1 
may be the final result of the discussion of these 
questions—a resuit which cannot be speedily 
reached—it must be admitted that Mr. Dexter's 
courage must be of a high order to enable him, in 
this year of all years, to attewpt to blow from re 
vered forms of our colonial period the clouds of 
Fourth-of-July smoke and of Forefathers’-Day 
incense which envelop them. 

Mr. Dexter claiws that Williains, when be lived 
in Massacbusetts, was young, rash and headstrong. 
that he never became a freewan of the colony 
that Massachusetts at that time was not a State. 
aor hardly a colony, that it was without prisons, 
and had no better plan of disposing of objection- 
able persons than by sending them away—a plat 
which bad been put into practice wany times be- 
fore Williams’s banisbment—that Williams war 
kindly treated by the Massachusetts people, tha 
no **Chureh-and State” action was involved in 
his final trial, and that bis subsequent conduet 
justified, in many if not in all points, the treat 
ment he received from Massachusetts. Incident 
ally, Mr. Dexter touches upon the treatment o 
he Quakers by the colony, and endeavors t 
show that many of them were social and public 
uuisances of the worst description. We quote 
portions of the author's defense of the colonists : 

“Our fathers, if they were better in many things thar 
Englishmen of their day who did not help to colonize New 
England, made no pretense to be such—surely made none t« 
excel their generation in their theory of liberty of con- 
science. They came here to secure that freedom for them 
selves . . . they wanted that territory to themsclves foi 
their own use. The worid was before all others where t« 
choose. There was land enough lying waste in the outreach- 
ing wilderness for a bundred Baptist and Quaker colonies 
Aud surely it was not an unnatural nor, under the cir- 
cumstances, an inhospitable desire that these alien ee 
ments should go elsewere. ‘The Puritans did what they 
could to make them go. They failed. Probably they sub. 
mitted to the inevitable with as good a grace as any of then 
cnildren—or any of this gen: ratioa who are tbe children o1 
wiser, or weaker. men—could have taugbt them todo. The) 
did not at once outgrow their past, or their present, but they 
never undertook nor claimed todoso. . . . They held n« 
abstract theory abut liberty of conscience; few men oi} 
their generation really aid that in the modern sense, being 
quite contented with a coctrine on tbat subject which woulk 
assure their own personal liberty of thought and action.” 

On many vital oints of his statement and argu 
ment Dr. Dexter requests the severest critical judg- 
ment of bis reviewers. He will doubtless receive ii 
in the fullest measure that be can desire, for the 
imass of historians are not less fond than other met 
of oelieving most fondly that «hich they have firs: 
learned. Theauthor’s position is such that eithe: 
he or the historiavs—excep ing, perhaps, Hildrett 
—wmust suffer severely from a full discussion of the 
Roger Williaws case. 


PERSONAL RIGHTS. 

The Law of the Road; or, Wrongs and Rights of a Traveller. 
By R. Vashon Rogers, Jr. A Barrister at-Law at Osgood 
Hall. Sumner, Whitney & Co., San Francisco; Hurd & 
Houghton, New York. 


It seews deplorable that human beings should 
be so careless of their personal rights under the 
law that they seldom know what these rights are, 





but that such is the case is very evident from the 
success{ul issue of most attempts to impose upon 
travelers. Either in law or equity relief may 
generally be found, but scarcely any one ever 
seeks it, the general preference being for an indig- 
nant growl, which subsides with the temporary 
anger which provokes it. The author of 'he hook 
before us has adopted what is probably the only 
successful method of forcing upon people a needed 
quantity of legal information upon the rights of 
travelers—he bas woven it in'o a story, or at least 
an animated conversation. The book opens with 
a scene in which the writer's wife comes to ber 
husband with the story that the coachman, driv- 
ing down town, presumably drunk, and on some 
business entirely his own, bad collided witb a 
doctor's carriage, to the extreme detriment of 
both doctor and vebicle. The author explains 
the legal aspect of the case, the case itself becom- 
ing rapidly complicated by subsequent reports of 
the knocking down of a pedestrian ly the same 
drunken coachman, the unset of the sleigh, 
the injury of the bousemaid, who was one of 
its occupants, and the treaking of some of 
the bones of the coachman. Ip another chapter, 
headed “A Sleigh Drive.” in whieh the author 
departs even so far from business as to quote 
poetry, several more accidents of the road are 
encountered and discussed from the legal stand- 
point. A chapter on insurance against accidents 
explains wany points upon which holders of 
nolicies should want information. In a chapter 
headed ‘‘ Everything Must be Sound and Every 
One Careful” are explained the underlying prin- 
ciples of legal enactments and rulings on cases 
affecting travclers. Proceeding, the autLor tells 
who is to blame in certain forms of railway acci- 
lent, and why, in equity, the blame resides where 
it is placed; also, how the unwritten as well as 
the written laws of the foot-path or driving-road 
ire binding upon travelers. Many experiences of 
railway travel are collated and explained under 
the heads, Driving, Raining, Losing and Ending, 
Stations and Starting. Tickets, Eviction, Plat- 
forms and Alighting, Baggage, Due Care, Acci- 
lents and Injuries. ‘* Telegrams and Fire” form 
the subject of a chapter which will settle many a 
yuzzled wind. In most cases the author quotes 
lecisions, and gives marginal references in full 
‘egal style. A good index makes of the volume a 
work of handy reference, even should it not be 
‘ead consecutively. Should this little volume 
neet a sale proportionate to its merits, and such 
1 one as it would seem that ordinary prudence 
would influence, it will be wore popular than any 
aovel of the day. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

The July number of this old quarterly is more 
than usually interesting to readers on this side of 
be A'lantic. The paper which Americans will 
irst notice and read is a review of the Comte de 
Paris’s history of our Civil War, the reviewer 
heing the late Colonel Chesney, who had no supe- 
‘ior as a military writer. Colonel Chesney speaks 
strongly in praise of the wili:ary portions of the 
frenchman’s bistory, but the review particularly 
interests by the reviewers own expressions of 
pinion, the last of these, and the last sentence of 
vilitary criticism whieh Colonel Chesney ever 
vrote, reading as follows: ** At Malvern Hill they 
the Union troops) first taught the Confederates 
he truth, which the world is slowly realiziug, 
hat the American soldier is most tormidable 
vhen apparently defeated, and least subject to 
vanie when retreating before a victorious enemy.” 
Chis passage, with the admission made earlier in 
be course of the review, that our Revolutionary 
war was ‘‘the most humiliating episode of British 
iistory,” was fortunately so far delayed in reaching 
his side of tbe Atlantic as to have been unavailable 
‘or Fourth of-July ora’ ions; our eagle bas there- 
‘ore been saved from a fit of screaming which 
night bave proved disastrous. Colonel Chesney's 
treatment of McClellan is aimost all that the 
Jomte de Paris himself could have wished, and 
the whole review of the Peninsular campaign is 
10 distinet and thorough in tone that no American 
san hope for a wore valuable paper on that par- 
cicular stage of our war. 

The Edinburgh contains a long and interesting 
review of ‘*The Letters and Works of Michael 
Angelo,” which will to most people be an accept- 
ible substitute for a book upon the same subject. 
Nhe author of this article has discovered, «bat 
uay have been learned before, but certainly bas 
1ot been hinted at with proper frequency, that 
“there are no two words more cunstantly and 
anequally yoked together than ‘art’ and ‘civili- 
zation.’” The author claims that ‘the condition 
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which gives birth to art is precisely that under 
which true civilization has never yet flourished. 
Art is the heritage of the natwral man, whatever 
his creed, whether purely Pagan or purely, or im- 
purely, Christian.” Admitting that art and civ- 
ilization are not necessarily antagonistic, the 
reviewer nevertheless says : 

“Art, respectively ancient and modern, never attained 

such perfection as under an elaborately organized Idolatry, 
and a sumptuously supported superstition. Not that either 
the Greek Pan*heon or the Romish ceremonial (as some con- 
verts to Rome fondly assume) can be credited with any 
power of calling her into being—no such doctrine of sponta- 
neous generation is admissible—but when once the sacred 
spark has been kindled, the lowest worship or the most 
worldly aims can fan the flame ; though they can do no more. 
Artis like the light of heaven, which shines equally on the 
just and the unjust; and like that light also, she proceeds 
only from one source, over which neither have the slightest 
control. The history of Italy shows that while her artists— 
the greatest that modern times have known—were advanc- 
ing with sure and rapid steps to those heights where Michael 
Angelo stands pre-eminent, the country to which such men 
were born was hastening to a condition furthest removed 
from real civilization. The very dates of Italy’s proudest 
achievements in the art of painting are identical with those 
of the foulest iniquities in her high places, and of the deep- 
est misery of her people. The Last Supper, by Leonardo da 
Vinci, was being executed at the time when the traitor Sfor- 
za invited a French army across the Alps, and when a Borgia 
represented Christ on earth. Michael Angelo's Sistine Ceil- 
ing was commenced in the same year with that first trans- 
action of European diplomacy—the League of Cambray; an 
alliance unmatched in history for rapacity, cruelty, and per- 
fidy, and the signal for a ten years’ reign of devastation and 
carnage. Raphael’s most creative years were contemporary 
with the period when two foreign armies vied with each 
other in ravaging the Peninsula—the sublime decorations of 
the Vatican coincident with the worst passions and blackest 
deeds that ever laid a great people in the dust.” 
The author's illustrations need not have been re- 
stricted to Italian civilization: how large a pro 
portion of the art of to-day, using the word ‘‘art” 
in the ordinary sense, is of any service to true civ- 
ilization ? 

Among the other papers in the Edinburgh, a 
review of Klaczko’s ‘‘Two Chancellors,” and an 
article on the Rajput States of India are particu- 
larly worth reading. The English reviewer is 
but seldom a critic; what he generally satisfies 
himself with doing is to condense the main feat- 
ures of a book into a readable essay : occasionally 
the book is only an excuse for an essay entirely 
original, but in either case the reader is more ben- 
efited than he is likely to be by the spectacle of 
some of those forms of literary dissection which 
are dignified by the term “criticism.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 

The authorship of Helen's Babies, which has 
been ascribed to several literary people, seems at 
last to have been traced to a Boston lady, whose 
name is not given. 

Prof. Boyesen, author of “Gunnar” and “A 
Norseman’s Pilgrimage,” has just finished a new 
novel, which is said to be much longer than either 
of his other books. It will undoubtedly first reach 
the public through one of the magazines. 

In compliance with a demand for an edition of 
single selections from Prof. Sprague’s Masterpieces 
of English Literature, the publishers have issued 
Milton’s ‘‘Comus,” in pamphlet form. The notes 


‘and exercises which accompany the text are al: 


most without exception excellent, and fit the book 
for the most thorough use which teachers of 
gramiar and literature may choose to make of it. 
(J. W. Schermerhorn & Co.) 

Late in September Roberts Brothers will pub- 
lish ‘‘ Nancy Philbrick’s Choice,” a new novel, and 
the initial volume of the ‘‘ No Name Series,” the 
books of which series are to be by well-known 
American authors, but published anonymously. 
The series has at least one positive claim to the 


_ popular favor, the price being fixed at the low 


figure of $1 per volume. The same publishers 
have projected a ‘‘ Wisdom Series,” of which some 
selections from Marcus Antoninus are to form the 
first volume. 


The Cooking Club of Too-Whit Hollow should be 
the most successful juvenile book of the season. 
Asastory it is bright and natural throughout, while 
its motive is praiseworthy to a very high degree. 
The heroines study cookery, not as drudgery, 
but as a fine art ; bringing intelligence and deter- 
mination to their task, they succeed in preparing 
palatable and nutritious food out of materials 
which are generally so cooked as to be barely 
endurable. If the fashion could be set of caring 
as much for the human frame as for its adorn- 
ments, preachers and teachers would succeed 
more frequently than they do, and liquor dealers 
would find much of their occupation gone. (D. 
Lothrop, Boston. $1.25.) 

At the Councillor's, by E. Marlitt, is a German 
novel of the healthful class, and is consequently 





quite unlike many novels which have in late years 
been translated from the German for American 
readers. The characters are well drawn and easily 
gain the reader’s interest, yet none of them are 
mystical, or fantastic, or hopelessly profound, or 
transcendentally yet persistently impure. The 
hero would not be out of place in society which 
is really good, and the heroine is pure without 
being silly, and sensible without being repellent. 
The points of difference we have noted are 
enough to make the book in one sense remarka- 
ble; in point of interest it is fully up to any of 
the novels of the day, and decidedly in advance 
of most of them. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


Mrs. Cone’s 7wo Years in California is worthy 
of the attention of all Eastern people who are 
curious about the Pacific Coast. The title of the 
book shows that the author was not merely a 
tourist, as so many bright writers upon California 
have been. No one canaccuse Mrs. Cone of trying 
to excite undue enthusiasm about California, yet 
the gravity with which she writes will impress 
upon the reader the full force of such points as 
the author endeavors to make. We doubt whether 
any reader of this book will sell all he has for the 
sake of getting to the Golden State, but, on the 
other hand, those who are tempted, by Mrs. Cone’s 
chapters, to transfer their homes to California, 
will be of the class which seldom fails or becomes 
disheartened. (8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, $1.75.) 


Shakeepeare and the Bible, by James Rees, is 
in the main a praiseworthy attempt to show that 
the great dramatist was not so unfamiliar with 
the Bible as some writers would have us believe. 
That he was not a churchly man is very evident; 
but the very fact of his mental largeness makes it 
impossible that Shakespeare cow/d have accepted 
the current theology of his day, while his quick 
discernment of virtue and his accurate distine- 
tions between right and wrong show him to have 
been more righteous than many of his contem- 
poraries who were more dogmatic. Some of the 
parallels quoted by Mr. Rees show beyond a doubt 
that Shakespeare was familiar with the Bible. 
The book being small, no one will begrudge the 
time that may be entertainingly spent on its 
pages. (Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. $1.25.) 


Working People and Their Employers, by Rev. 
Washington Gladden, is the title of a collection 
of Lectures upon such topics as Labor and Capital, 
The Future of Labor, The Duties of Employers, 
ete. The author is both by heart and head 
adapted todo a great deal of good in this particu- 
lar direction ; to a sympathetic knowledge of the 
working classes he adds a clear perception of the 
rights and duties of employers ; he is a leisurely 
and careful observer and thinker, and a writer 
who knows how to be earnest without ever de- 
scending to rashness. His book is not so much 
adapted to the requirements of large capitalists 
and their operatives as to that immense body of 
intelligent people, constituting society at large, 
whose influence and action are needed as means 
toward a better understanding between the classes 
most nearly concerned in all strifes between labor 
and capital. (Lockwood, Brooks & Co.) 

Good books sell well anywhere. It is said that 
the favorite English books of the natives of 
British India are ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
Thomas 4 Kempis’s “* Imitation of Christ.” Of this 
last named book, which does not in any particu- 
lar approach the popular literature of the day, 
we lately heard the following story : A gentleman 
took a copy home, dropping it for convenience 
sake into the market basket on his arm. It thus 
found its way to the kitchen, where he finally 
found it in the hands of the eook (not a Catholic) 
who had read it nearly through and wanted to 
own acopy just like it. Curious to know what 
portion of the book had interested the cook, the 
lady of the house read the whole work and de- 
clared she would do so frequently again. Later a 
young lady, whose literary staple consisted of 
novels, found the same copy upon a parlor table, 
glanced into it, carried it to her chamber, and 
read it through, and another lady, who was not 
fond of reading, began a similar operation which, 
when ended by the sudden removal of the book, 
resulted in great disappointment. 

The title of the old Methodist magazine, ‘The 
Ladies’ Repository,” is to be changed to *‘ The 
National Repository,” and the editor (Rev. Dr. 
Curry) promises that it shall be in all respects a 
first-class monthly, especially adapted to Chris- 
tian families, and to persons of all ages and sexes 
alike. This is a promise of fearful scope, but if it 
is fulfilled, we shall be among the first and hearti- 
est to congratulate the editor. The size of the 





paper is to be increased, which seems hardly a 
desirable feature ; the steel-plate engravings are 
to be dropped and wood engravings substituted, 
by which operation the publishers should gain, as 
the subscribers cannot fail todo. The editor is 
to be allowed a liberal supply of money with 
which to procure original matter. The first 
issue of the new edition is promised for November. 
We heartily wish the new magazine the success 
and usefulness which the old one certainly has not 
enjoyed of late years, and we believe the new ed- 
itor will be among the first to vote the death of 
the Repository, if his periodical does not reach a 
proper standard of excellence. 


The venerable Bishop Smith—now, after forty 
years of devoted service in Kentucky, the pre- 
siding bishop (by seniority) of the Episcopal 
Church—gives, in a pamphlet entitled Saturday 
Evening, a very interesting line of thought on 
‘““The Progress of the Plan of Redemption.” It 
is a study of the providential history of mankind, 
accepting the Mosaic chronology, and tracing the 
Hebrew and Christian developments. The great 
historical epochs are outlined and characterized, 
and we are brought to a view of the race as stand- 
ing, after six thousand yearsof Divine education, 
on the verge of the millennial Sabbath. By a 
rare power of condensation the author has been 
able to group in very brief space a wide range of 
facts, so arranged as to form a striking bird's-eye 
view, and presented in a very clear and readable 
style. Of necessity he traverses a good deal of 
controverted ground, his own position being al- 
ways that of firm but moderate Protestant 
orthodoxy. His views will command the fullest 
sympathy of a circle by no means limited by his 
own church, and will be found stimulative and 
suggestive even by those who on some points 
differ from him. (T. Whittaker, Bible House.) 

The Journal des Debats states that, apart from 
the million and a half of volumes in Paris, there 
are no less than four and a half millions in the 
different libraries of other parts of France. The 
principal libraries in the provinces are—Bor- 
deaux, 140,000; Rouen, 112,000; Troyes and Aix, 
100,000 each; Bessancon and Marseilles, 75,000 
each; Grenoble, 70,000; Versailles, 65,000; Tou- 
louse, 60,000; Le Mans, 50,000; Orleans, 35,000; 
Lille, 25,000 ; and Le Havre, 22,000. There are 215 
towns in France in possession of a library con- 
taining from ten to twenty thousand volumes, 
and more than twice as many with libraries of 
three, four and five thousand volumes. New li- 
braries are being formed all over the country, and 
the Débats expresses a well-grounded hope that, 
thanks to the encouragement furnished by the 
Administration, the day is not far distant when 
every village will have its library. Referring to 
the contents of foreign libraries, other than those 
of Germany, the statistics of which have already 
been published, the Jowrnal des Debats says that 
the Vienna library possesses 350,000 volumes, that 
of Prague, 150,000, that of Brussels 90,000, and the 
Royal Library at Copenhagen 40,000 volumes. 
The Escurial Library, founded by Charles V., 
contains, in addition to its 200,000 volumes, a 
valuable manuscript called the Golden Book, 
written upon vellum in letters of gold, and said 
to be seven hundred years old. This library also 
possesses 3,000 Arabic manuscripts, and, accord- 
ing to general belief, a copy of every book burned 
by order of the Inquisition. Rome has sixteen 
libraries, of which that of the Vatican is the most 
valuable, though by no means the largest, having 
ouly 30,000 volumes as against 90,000 volumes and 
3,000 manuscripts in the Angelina Library. Of 
the other Italian cities, Turin has a library of 
450,000 volumes, Naples of 200,000, and Milan of 
150,000 volumes and 15,000 manuscripts. The 
library of St. Mark at Venice contains 125,000 
volumes and 10,000 manuscripts, and the two 
Genoa libraries have 100,000 volumes between 
them. The Imperial Library at St. Petersburg 
has a total of 460,000 volumes, and the Lisbon 
Library only 90,000 volumes. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooms of this paper will be ackaowledged in its earliest subse- 
ent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advis- 
ng us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Conwell, Col. R. H., “ Life of Gov. Hayes.” 
B. B. Russell, Boston. $1 50 
Freeman, Edward, D.C.L., ** The Norman Conquest.”’ Vol. V. 
Macmillan. 4 00 
Munger, Rev. C., A.M., “ Chronology of Bible History.” 
Nelson & Phillips. 40 
Murray, James R., * Songs for 8. 8. and Gospel Meetings,” 
White, Smith & Co.. Boston, 35 
Simpson, M., D.D., LL.D., “ A Hundred Years of Methodism.” 
Nelson & Phillips. 1 75 
Pa... have also received current numbers of the following publica- 
ons: 
Eclectie— Catholic Werte Ensen clegien) Journal Laws of Life— 
Macmillan’s—International Review— Engineering Magazine—Rec- 
ord of the Year. 
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Among the Pianos at the Exposition. 


The American exhibit of pianos at 
the Centennial Exposition may well 
excite the admiration and pride of 
the nation. When we recall the ex- 
traordinary progress made by us in 
this branch of manufactures it must 
excite surprise. Less than fifty years 
ago piano-making here was in its in- 
fancy. The few pianos found in this 
country then were chiefly of German 
or English manufacture. To-day a 
foreign piano is as much a rarity as 
home-made instruments were then, 
and the American piano has become 
well-nigh universal in its use. They 
are no longer confined to the homes 
of the rich, but are found in the 
houses of the middle classes and the 
more humble. Instruction upon the 
piano is regarded as almost an essen- 
tial part of school culture. The child 
is no longer expected to evince a 
special talent for music before receiv- 
ing instruction, but the instruction is 
given, and the talent, if any exists, is 
thus developed. 

From a few firms, the manufacture 
has been undertaken by several hun- 
dred, many of them obscure, but 
nearly all contributing to the promo- 
tion of good music in the household. 
The less widely known firms supply 
cheaper instruments, though not 
necessarily inferior ones, and within 
the reach of owners of slender purses. 

In a late visit to the Exposition we 
made a special sojourn in the Musical 
Department and noted the various 
exhibits, to a few of which we now 
refer. The space allotted to each ex- 
hibitor was nearly uniform in size; 
the decoration was varied according 
to the taste of the proprietor. Chick- 
ering, Steinway and Weber (we men- 
tion them in alphabetical order) are 
regarded generally as the leading 
competitors, 

CHICKERING, 


This house exhibit eight pianos, 
including all the styles, grand, square, 
and upright, and a very interesting 
relic in the shape of a piano made by 
them in 1823. It is about half the 
size of its nearest neighbor, and, 
though yellow with age, and as thin 
in the legs and hollow in the chest as 
a centenarian, still has a clear though 
appropriately shrill and metallic tone. 
It is talked about among the piano 
men that the Chickerings have not 
done themselves full justice, and that 
the firm have better pianos at their 
warerooms than are on exhibition. 
We can scareely credit this, for the 
oldest of American piano manufact- 
urers of note are not likely to aban- 
don the field when the contest is held 
in theirown land. The Chickerings 
are known the world over, and are 
as much interested to sustain their 
high reputation as ever. 


STEINWAYS. 


There is here a representation of 
the several styles, from the massive 
Grand to the modest Upright, for 
which latter shape so much is claimed. 
There is no question as to the com- 
petition in this case. The best work- 
manship has been put into the pianos 
on exhibition, and if the Steinways 
fail to take the first prize, or at least 
to share it with some one equally 
good, it will not be from any neglect 
on their part. 

In Machinery Hall the Steinways 
have also an interesting exhibit of 
the mechanism of a key of a grand 
and also of an upright piano. These 
are worked by machinery, and give 
to the uninitiated a very clear idea 
of the delicacy, accuracy and ingen- 
ious construction of the piano key, 
hammer, damper, &c. A grand piano 
is near, and upon this Mr. Boscovitz 
lately gave a concert to the small 
army of Steinway employees, who 
were visiting the Exposition. 


WEBER. 


Among the manufacturers who have 
entered the lists since the establish- 
ments just named, none have attained 
a greater notoriety and popularity 
than Weber. He has eight pianos on 
exhibition. The very handsome in- 
laid work on the Grand will attract 
the careless eye, and the round, even, 
solid tone catch and hold the ear of 
the connoisseur. When the piano 
manufacturers were summoned by 
the Judges to explain the peculiar 
merits of their several instruments, 
Weber was, theoretically, put upon 
the stand and ecatechized by Schied- 
mayer, of Germany, himself an ex- 
hibitor (though not a competitor), 
and acknowledged to be a thorough 
master of the business. It is stated 
that when Weber was asked what 
particular improvements he claimed, 
he very courteously but with some 
degree of naiveté, replied: *‘ That, 
gentlemen, is my secret, and you are 
at liberty to find it out if you can. 
That is your business. I claim that 
my pianos are the best in the world. 
There they are. Judge for yourselves. 
I have a son growing up. I shall 
teach him the piano trade, and shall 
confide to him only the secret im- 
provements which I think make my 
pianos the most desirable.” How 
much further the catechism was con- 
tinued we are not advised. 

Real improvements are most valu- 
able property, and the skillful in- 
ventor is wise sometimes to confine 
them to his own custody rather than 
to the care of the patent law. 

There are several other manufact- 
urers to whom we shall refer here- 
after. 


A. T. Stewart & Co, in Chicago. 

The Chicago Times, in chronicling 
the opening of the branch house of 
A. T. Stewart & Co. in that city, says : 
“Mr. William Libbey, one of the 
partners, will take up his residence 
in this city and conduct the busi- 
ness.” 

We presume this to be an error, for 
the reason that Mr. Libbey has for 
so many years occupied his present 
position that he can best do his part 
in directing and superintending all 
the vast undertakings of this great 
house at its commercial center. For 
many years prior to Mr. Stewart’s 
death Mr. ‘Libbey was his only 
partner, and was to Mr. Stewart what 
Von Moltke was to King William. 

He is a thoroughly schooled mer- 
chant, and is unquestionably better 
fitted to fill his position than any 
other man in trade inthis city. Like 
a great general in command of a great 
army, he will always be found at 
head-quarters. He is always at his 
post. For many years he has not 
been absent from his desk. His assist- 
ants all have their holidays, but his 
are takenin the regular and unremit- 
ting discharge of his duties. 

Judge Hilton and Mr. Libbey are 
fully keeping up the reputation of the 
house in doing ‘‘the right thing at 
the right time” by opening a branch 
house in Chicago on so grand a scale. 
This makes, we believe, the thirteenth 
house of A. T. Stewart & Co. ; and, 
so far as we know, they are all with- 
out any sign to indicate the occu- 
pants. When in the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia or Boston, the 
merchant sees an immense building 
with no signs, filled with cases of 
goods, and the sidewalks alive with 
busy workers, marking and shipping, 
it will be safe to conclude that that is 
the store of A. T. Stewart & Co. 





Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has Turkish, Russian, 
Sulphur, Hydropathic and Electro-Thermal 
Baths, Equalizer, and other facilities for cure 
of Nervous, Lung, Female and Chronic Dis- 





eases. For full particulars send for circular. 


Beyond Valuation. 


The worth of any invention which obviates 
or mitigates the loss of any of the natural 
senses cannot be measured by dollars and 
cents. Of this character are the ‘* Diamond 
Spectacles,” which are scientifically made 
from the best possible material. Every pair 
has the trade-mark,a small diamond. Sold by 
ourauthorized agents. Made by Spencer Opt. 
Mfg. Co., 16 Maiden Lane, New York. 





No Mien make money faster nowadays 
than thorough, faithful, and competent 
workers in life insurance. Many of them are 
acquiring fortunes. Apply to the Unrrep 
STATES LiFe, of 261 Broadway, New York, for 
local territory and secure at once lucrative 
employment. 





Griddle Cakes are light and digestible 
when made with Royal Baking Powder. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
4 WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, (near Boston), 
Mass. Delightful patans Ve care of health 
manners and morale. 
HAS. c ‘BRAGDON, Principal. 
(\HESTNU T STREET SEMINAR Y 
PHILADELPHIA. The twenty-seventh year 
of this boarding and day schoo! will open Sept. 27 
For circulars apply to Miss ponner and Miss 
Dillaye, 1615 Chestnut St,, Phila., Pa 




















RS. PARK’S SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 
at Harrison, N. Y., reopens Sept. 20. Twelve 
family pupils admitted. 


Packard’s Business College 


805 Broadway, New York. 

The representative commercial school of the 
country, and the best school for practical educa- 
tion in the world. Reopens forthe year Monday, 
Sept.4. Students can enter at any ane. " isitors 
always welcome. Call or send for Circula 

8. 8. PACKARD, Proprietor. 








FAMILY SCHOOL. 


Boys thorou agniy poopares for Business or Col- 
lege. Unionville, ey N. 
HARTWEL L, M.A. 





Best Preparation for College. 


For six years no graduate of the Albany Acad- 
emy (established 1813) has failed or received condi- 
tions at any college. High honors at Yale, honorable 
entrances at Harvard, Porter Prize for best prep- 
aration this year at Amherst. History, Mathematics 
{Analytics of Conic Sections), French (French text- 
books in Physics), German, Naturat Sciences, with 
apparatus which the students use. Board, ete. 
(under supervision of Faculty) at cost. Two bovs 
will be received into the Principal's family on spe- 
cial terms. {@~ Address MERR oe — A EDWARDS 
GATES, A.M., Prin., ALBANY, 


\ HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


NORTON, MASS. 

The Fal! Term will open on Thursday morning 
Sept.7. For catalogue apply, in vacation, to H. A 
COBB; in term time to 

Miss ELLEN M. HASKELL, Principal. 


mS. Ne WSN OkH's Ba 
rman Boarding and 
YOUNG LADIES, Providence, k. * 


ANNETT INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 

BOSTON, MASS. Twenty-three Professorsand 
Teachers. In Instruction, Location, etc., unsur- 
_ by any American Female College. The 

year will Cain Wednesday, September 27. 1876. 
cuneny yneits enjoy all the comforts and advan- 
tages of a pleasantand cultivated home. For Cata- 
logues and Cireular, apply to Rev. Geo. Gannett, 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


OBERLIN COLLECE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory depart- 
ments. lective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and li- 
brary fees only #27 a year. Over 1200 students annu- 
ally. For fuller informat'on address J. H a 
CHILD, Pres., or J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O 








~y french and 
hool fur 











Mt. Pleasant Institute.—Private classes for boys. 
Amherst, Mass. Estab. 1846. H.C. Nash, A.M.. Prin. 


civit AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


atthe Kensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y. Instruction very practical. Advan- 
tages unsurpassed in this country. Graduates ob- 
tain excellent positions. Re-opens Sept. l4th. For 
the Annual Resister. containing improved Course 
of Sera and full iculars, address PROF. 
CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 


VASSAR COLLECE 


wlil'p its next year September 20th, 1876. Students 
will present themselves for examination on the 
20th, 2ist, and Sept. Application, stating the 
name of the young lady and the o. rE A of 
Parent or Guardian, should be made to W. L. 
DEAN, Registrar, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 
N.Y., who will send a Catalogue to each = onguaas 
giving full information respecting the College. 


OLDEN HILL Seminar ny for Young Ladie: 
Bridgeport, Ct. Address Miss Emily eles. 
{ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI. 
ES AND GENTLEMEN. $1 
per ba aj By peel nthe common English. To pre-, 
pare for college, for business, or for life. Six 
courses of study. Fifteen teachers. Christian 
but not sectarian. 23d year pogivs. Ave yf 
dents admitted any time. 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 


AK HILL LADIES’ SEMINARY, West 
4 | ay cing September 3 from New Haven. 
orm ike. SEW. ATWATER, Principal. 


LAVERACK College and H. R. Inst., 
Claverack, N. ¥Y.—23d year opens Sept. 11. 
Eleven Departments; Twenty Instructors. hor- 
ough preparation for College! and Business; = 
lish Branches a specialty; College Course wi 
Baccalaureate Degree for ladies. Erimery De- 
partment. Rev. ALONZO FLACK, Ph. D., Pres. 


ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY Acap- 
EmMyY, Chester, Pa.—( For Boarders only.) 
Open ns Wednesday, Sept. lath. Location elevated 
and healthful; grounds ample; buildings hand- 
some and commodious. Course of Studies exten- 
sive. Thorough instruction in Civil and Minin 
Engineering, the Classics and English. Carefu 
oversight of the pee and manners of Cadets. 


For Circulars, to 
eee? COL. THEO. HYATT, President. 





























ICH University Scientific and Military 
CEM orthfield, Vt. ‘Radress Prof.Chas.Dole. 


OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N. J. 
For both sexes. College preparatory; institute, 
classical, and scientific courses. Building brick; 
modern improvements. Climate mild; very healthy. 
Instruction ceorona. ins Sept. . Send for 
catalogue. H. K.1T MRASK, rin. 





DU CATION IN EUROPE,—A Committee of 
Adve for Foreign Students has been formed 
at Geneva, with correspondents in other parts of 
Europe. Trustworthy information as to places, 
schools, and homes in private families, with’ refer- 
ence to cost, instruction, and moral and religivus 
influence. 
Address: Rev. L. W. BACON, President, or Mad- 





Switzerland. 


DEAN COLLECE 


AND 
Conservatory of Music, 





BINGHAMTON, N, Y. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. The only College where 
the Harp and Violin are taught. Weekly class 
for Etiquette (a specialty of this College). Terme: 
$300 per college year, commencing Sept. 19, includ- 
ing good board, tuition in English, Latin, ‘French, 
German, aw Organ, Guitar, Drawing and Paint- 
ing. Vocal Culture ‘and Harp Lessons, extra 


charge. 
R. A. PATTERSON, A. M., 
President. 


QGEWARD INSTITUTE, for Boys. 
—Florida, Orange Co., N. Y. This well-known 
institution will open Sept. 18. Superior advantages 
offered; number of pupils limited to 25; terms, 
$300 perannum. Aduress the Principal either at 
Institute, or at 215 East lith 8t.. -y atthe Conti- 
nental Hotel, cor. of Bregduer sad 2th St.. N. Y. 
CARIVER, A.M. 


FAY LLEY SEMINARY, Fulton, Oswego Co.. 
.—Both Sexes. Re-opens ~\ Se pt. #25 pe 
Year. Moanaes. Address | 


IVERSIDE SEMINARY, WELLS. 
VILLE, ALLEGANY CO., N. Y.—A 
Te for ladies and gentlemen —¥ oper 
sept. boating, —s. afitess CHLA® ridin; 
Mk, bend for Circular. ress CHAS. TY NC 

Sec’y, Box 663, Wellsville, NY 


DEARBORN SEMINARY, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
985 AND 999 WABASH AVE. 


A thorough graduating course. First-class 
schools of Music and Art. An elegant boardin, 














13. Address Rev. L. D. MANSFLELD 


66 RE HILL” SCHOOL, Pottstown, Mont- 
omery Co., Pa.—26tn Annual Session be- 
gins September 6th. Rocameaes with specific 
design of thorough training for College or Profes- 
—. Location healthful and beautiful. Modern 
ppliances throughout. JOHN MEIGS, Phb.D., 
Principal. References: President Porter. Yale; 
President McCosh, Princeton; President ‘Cattell 
and es ity Lafayette College ; Justice William 
Strong. U. 8. Supreme Court; Rossit ter W. Ray- 
mond, Ph.D. 


N Iss ANNA C. BRACKET and MISS 
IDA M. ELIOT, 

No.9 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City, 

will reopen their Home and Day School for Giris 

on Oct. 5d, 1876. 


M\HE SCHOOL OF VOCAL ART IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 











Established for the Instruction of Teachers and 
Artists, under the Groston of 
MADAME E, SEILER, Principal, 
and competent teachers in all branches, will re- 
open on MONDAY, September 25. 
For circulars or information "PP iade ACTU- 
ARY, No. 1327 SPRUCE STREET, Philadelphia. 


G ROVE HALL, 
Jt NEW HAVEN, CONN 

A superior home school for Young Ladies, ir 
which life is made pleasant. bright, refined, and 
unrestrained by tou muny rigid'rules. 

From its location in a university ‘town, Grove 
Hall furnishes to its pupils rare educational ad- 
vantages. 








Address Miss M. P. MONTFORT, Principal. 
Fyencanp ONCESTER, MAS ACADEMY, 


EICALF. ‘A.M., Supt. 


Beste UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
RY.—Instruction in Public Speaking 





Reading, Shakespeare, Dramatic Art, etc. Next 
Term begins Oct. ith. For Circular, address 
Prof. LEWIS B . 


18 Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass. 


$200 ver year for Board and English at the Ham- 
Y.) Female Somtaney, © Sept. 14. 
M. GoopENoven._ 


LESSONS atthe 
$1 NEW ENG, CONSERVATORY (OF MUSIC 
yearns E TOURJEE, Mu Musie Hall, Bostom 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majelica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No, 122 State Street, Chicago. 


Cheavest Bookstore in the World, 
ie ate ie Ae 


1 uveniles, 
feoutifuny illustrated, at your 
own price. Mammoth h Catalogue, 
No. 41, free. a stam 
Leggat Bro 

a St.. New York uy” 


‘“‘A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 


Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair, 


NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWINC MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “ Gold Medal of Progress,’ 
of the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the 

en "te Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, 
Oct., 


No other Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” or any 
other of its characteristic features. 
Correspondence and investigation invited. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 8, M. CO., 


#28 ( 


























658 Broadway, New York 


ame LAFOND, Secretary, 10 Rue Bonivard, Geneva, © 


department. ag ag Hy charges. An term Sept. : 
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Alymouth qulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE draw near to thee as children to parents, our Father. 
Thou hast made thyself known to us, noi by the thunder of 
thy power, not by the wide circumference of thy wisdom. 
Tuou hast been pleased to call thyself by such names as in- 
terpret thee through our household affection. We ur der. 
stand, now, something of thee, since we are brought upto 
know futberhvood, first as children look uf to strength and 
helpfulness, and afterwards as parents look down upon 
weakness and be:plessness. Thus we learn how to look up to 
thee, nut only, but perc-ive also how thuu dost look down 
upon us. Our own consciousness in our best moods inter- 
preting thy word tells us what is thy governm: nt, and what 
are thy tuougbts, and what‘is (he way of the Lora in the bu- 
man soul. We beseech of thee tbat thou wilt belp us to draw 
pear to thee this morning without presumption, without 
undue familiarity, and yt with the sweet und sacred tamil- 
iarity of love. Weare notafraid of thee. Wehave abundant 
occasion for fear if repeated transg:essions should inspire 
fear; Lut tuou art our Paysiciau, and our sins are our ail» 
m. nts, and we draw near tothec tor belpintimeor need. Let 
tuy goodness fillthe heavens to our thought that we quake 
not, nor tremble as vetore a devourer, but rather rejoice in 
the presence of tae Healer. May we know what ts the nature 
of hcliness, and have compussion upon the unLoly. May we 
kuow what ic is to inspir: life wuere there is death, and 
strength where there is weakness, and wholeness where 
there is disease. 

We beseech of thee that we may be endowed with thoughts 
and purposes wortuy of the nature of love. Since thou cost 
work therevy, und since the law in heaven aud upon tm 
earth is love, U grant that it may be interpreted to us; ana 
as on Lis day, immorial in the ages, theie lay entomLed the 
Saviour of tue world, from whose sepulcher the stone was 
rolled, and who came forth and brought life and liverty to 
light, so out of the world-liie may ihcie Lea reeurrection in 
the vearts and understandings of thy people, that there may 
come forth the things Jong burt d there, waitirg for glori- 
Ous eXaltat.ou into s rength and power. And we pray that 
we may incerpret this inward revelation not by the unaer- 
Standing alone, but by the beuri, and thus glorify the under- 
staudiug. 

Let thy blessing rest upon usthis morning Pilgrims and 
Strangers are we, inueed. Gath: red in thy providence bere, 
we desire, standing upon common mercies and witb multi- 
plied experiences in common, to unite together in thanks 
giving tor thy great goodness to us) Our sorrows have been 
coasteneud—and woo is tuere that has not had his sorruw: 
Our burdens bave been ligutened—and who has not carried 
some burden? Uur hopes thou hast sustained in bopeless 
hours. ‘thou hast, in times of aespondency, dawned upor. 
our borizon as a brignot and morning Siar, sweeping awa) 
the nigut, and shining at las: no longer as a star, but as the 
Sua of Righceousuess with healing iu bis beams. 

And we beseech of thee that thou wilt grunt to all of us 
suca & sense of tue divine pr. sence, and sucha thought o1 
the Goa wi hin us, that, wito all our imperfection, all oun 
ignorance, ail our prejudices, ail our ili-kept resolutions, ali 
our insscure purposes and chvices, we may feel ourselve: 
supported by tuee. Look upoao us, thou pitying Saviour, 
thou loving Fatber, and grant that we may, each of us, ie 
conscious tuat we stand in the mercy of God—not in our own 
righteousness, though thou art evermere seeking that, bul 
in thine own generosity, in thy love, in thy bealing nature, 
in that atmospuere of grace which issues from thee, and in 
woich we live and move and have our being. 

May we siand, to-day, stroug in God, and rejoice in the 
Lord, and be fillea witn nis presence and with bis -pirit. May 
each one in the strife woich he wages against the natura: 
Mau trust in thee. Encased is our better part ia these 
opaque bedies. We are warped and biased by hunger, by 
thirst, by fatigue, by every reaction and thrall of the flesi 
when tempted, by desires, by appetites. We are constantly 
east bither and thither in spite of reason and in spite of om 
resolut‘ons,; and we fiad ourselves lying on the ground when 
we would soar far above the earth. 

We pray that thou wilt help all who struggl:—with over- 
ruling pride, some: with all the weakness of vanity, some; 
with exuausting selfishness, some; with love of gain ana 
avarice, some; und with the lust and appetite of pleasure. 
some. Strengthen us in our varied circumstances to main- 
tain the battle for boliness, tor purity, for all thos things 
that saall ally us to God, who loves us, and to the hope oi 
immortality. 

We pray that thou wilt comfort any who are mourning 
and whose bearts bleed; ail the children of sacred sorrow; 
all those that carry in themselves the whole of their life un- 
seen of men, unspoken and unknown. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt be near to the young, 
and epen to them the way of hooor and bervism in things 
noble and manly. 

Be, we beseech of thee, with those who work in the heat o1 
the day aud are active in life, that they may from noble mo- 
tives achieve good toings for thems: ives and for others. We 
beseech of thee that they muy carry the spirit of truth, hon- 
esty, fair dealing, charity, kindness and fellowship into their 
intercourse wich their fellow-men. May they not gnash 
upon o.bers with their teeth, the s rong beating down the 
weak, and the wise overreaching the simple. May they carry 
out the word of the Lord in practice,and not promote tur- 
moi! and conflict and strife of lif. May they know tha: the 
battle which they are waging is a battle to maiutain them- 
selves ia prosperity trom the highest and best reasons. 

We pray that thou wilt grant strength unto tue aged and 
infirm; and may their declining steps be steps of rejoicing 
To-day, and evermo:e, may the gate stand opeu, as they araw 
near to the beavenly city ; aud as they leave something of the 
savoc and sight of the world behind them, may there be 
waited 10 them something of the aroma of the world to 
come, and the eye of the soul see clearer and clearer us the 
bouily eye grows dim. 

Auu 89 gather us ullaticst. Through many paths traveling 
toward the same city may we meet in the heavenly land, 
cleansed, purified, ennobied, crowned witb joy ; and we wiil 

tast our crowns at thy feet, blessed Saviour, saying, Not 








unto us, not unto us, but unto thy name, be all the praise and 
the glory, forever and ever. Amen. 


LOVE AND LAW.* 


‘For all the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. But if ye bite and devour 
one anotber,take heed that ye be not cou. sumed one of another. 
This l say then: Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the 
lust of the flesh " “But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gen'leness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance: against such there is no law.’’—Gal. v. 14-16, 


22, 23. 


A PERFECTLY coberent philosophy of mind 
runs through the whole New Testament. 

It does not come to the surface ; it is not expressed 
in any technical and logical form; but there is 
this underlying substance of a system: that the 
quject of religion is the construction of a very 
much nobler type of manhood than men ever 
have by nature; that this is the result of the 
domination in men of a supreme principle of love 
or benignity ; that this love flows trom the divine 
inspira'ion : that where it exists in nan it becomes 
of itself the cause of all those dispositions which 
are necessary for right-living in ourselves towards 
our neighbors and towards God; and that out ol 
this comes a perfect unity and triumphant power 

Now, tiie idea of religion did not dawn upon the 
world two thousand years ago for the first time. 
Every race bas had its religion. Religion is in- 
herent. Appetite, eating and drinking, were not 
invented af er men were born. These things came 
along with men. They are a part of their pri- 
iuary constitutivn ; and religion is just as much 
a part of human nature as locomotion in the body 
is, or as appetite in the body is, or as thinking is. 
It. takes on its form from various e:ircuwstances. 

Religion may develop in one under the influence 
of fear and terror and supersti:ion. It is a relig- 
ion, but is developed under coarse inspirations, 
and from partial and often wrong grounds, hav- 
ing something of truth in it, but being very in- 
complete and imperfect. 

In another, religion may develop under tbe 
influence of intellect and the sense of beauty. So 
it was in Greece. The Grecian mythology haa 
many elements of tru:h in it; but as asystem it 
neither contemplated the whole subject of the 
huiwan mind, nor did it bring into itself many of 
the elements of religion. 

The Roman religion was a religion of organiza- 
tion. Accepting, as it had been gathered, truth 
froin otber nations, they applied it to the matte: 
of law and adminisiration. It was rather a sys- 
tem of contro] than anyihing else. And we have 
derived, very largely, the color of our theology 
from the Roman wind, that ewployed religion a: 
a means of ruling states and governing men. 

When we come to the religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ we can seareely help comparing it with 
other religions; and it stands alove in this respect. 
[t includes in it worality, which is as old as Abra 
ham. It includes in it a line of duties and pre- 
scriptions for life that were not novel, but that 
were familiar to all nations. It is, however, the 
oldest, and it is ihe only, form of religious devel 
»pment which ever undertook to wake the love- 
principle the central element. Other religions, a- 
{ have said, have taken, justice some, feur some 
duty or conscience some, L-eauty and taste others: 
but Christiani y alone says that the mother-mooa 
is that on which mankind is to be organized; ana 
the mother-mood is the spirit of benignity, love. 
benevolence. good will, or u state of mind which 
issues in kindness and patience toward others, Ii 
is mght there that nature stands opposed to Chris- 
tianity. That is, the mcods of wan in the flesh 
are all self-defending and self-possessing. If you 
go back to the animal kingdom, you will perceive 
‘hat the law of their development is simply the 
maintenance of their own life, seeking fuvod foi 
themselves, aud defenaing themselves agains 
their natural evemies. 

That, certainly, is the life of the savage to-day : 
and that which is most active in him is the selfist, 
element. But Cbristiani:y stands right ove) 
against it, saying, ‘*The central point of powei 
in humanity is uot that element which draws in, 
yuthering everything, for one’s self: it is thai 
which goes out and gives everything.” The dit- 
ference betweeu Christianity and other religion: 
is the difference between the centrifugal and the 
centripetal. O-.her religions teach man to gathei 
in honor, power, glory, worship, everything; but 
Christianity says, ‘‘ Freely ye have received, treely 
give,” and, ‘** Thou shult love thy neighbur as thy- 
self.” 


* TWIN MOUNTAIN Hovsg, N. H., SUNDAY MORNING, August 1’, 
i876. LESSON: Gai. v. 1-18. HYMNS (Piymuuth Coliection): Nis. &, 
498. Repurted expressly for the Carwiian Unwn by T. J. ELLIN- 
woop. 





When men preach the doctrine of love, almost 
everybody bas the impression ‘hat it means a sort 
of good natured feeling that one is as good as 
another; that all must be considered: that nobody 
must be hurt; that everybody must smile on 
everybody. It is supposed that this sort of tnush 
is meant when we speak of love; whereas, the 
love-principle is the sternest of things. It is of 
all principles the severest, the most exacting, and 
the most methodical. In other words, if you take 
the principle of love for the central wood of the 
mind, that element bas the power to produce in 
men the feeling of conscience. Love has the 
power to produce the seuse of purity in men. 
From love may proceed the impulse that shall de- 
velep in wen the largest forms of justice. It uvay 
stimulate men to desire truth. There is no one 
of the sterling attributes or qualities which go to 
constitute the largest manhood that may not be 
generated from the center of love. I eall love, 
therefore, the mot ber-faculty of !he human soul. 

Conscience cannot produce love, bu' love can 
awaken conscience. Taste cannot produce love, 
but love exn inspire taste. Fear can never pro- 
duce love, bur Jove can produce the most salutary 
fear or solicitude. All the great attributes of the 
human mind may be, and are. produced by the 
stimulation of the central feeling of love in the 
large sense in which it is employed in the New 
estament; but neither conscience, nor venera- 

ion, nor tear, nor intel!ect, nor any other part of 
the husuan mind, ean produce this teeling of love. 
[1 is therefore queen. It isthe cause of all the other 
feelings, but it is the effeet of none of them. It 
has the power to inspire all of them; but none of 
them can inspire it. 

If you start from that standpoint. and run out 
he thuugh: at length, I think you will see that it 
iweets many of the questions that are questions 
to-day. 

In the first place, many persons think that 
when you preach this doctrine of love you teach 
men to stand in their own righteousness, to de- 
pend upon then selves, justifying themselves by 
the relations of a law by which we are informed 
no wan shall be justified. I teach no such thing. 
[he love which the New Testament requires cf 
en is that love which attends on the commerce 
of the soul with God. But tbe whole of the divine 
aature can never be unoerstood by aman. God 
uust be very swall if a human soul could go 
round him and understand him perfectly. The 
waguitude of the divine nature, its height, its 
lepth, is length, its breadth is such that until 
the ages have untolded us we shall no! have the 
‘apacity to understand it. We are like a camera 
bscura, that cannot take in the whole continent 
it a time, but is obliged to take little sections 
aere and there, and put them together by piece- 
work to fori a complete picture. 

Jesus Christ is representative tous. He stands 
to represent, ip the Duman form, by human expe- 
rience or incarnation, the ceniral, eternal charac- 
cer of God inthe buman soul. He presents God 
to us in such a light that when we pray to bim 
the deseription or title whieh we use is **Our 
father.” Now, a fatber stands relatea to the 
‘amily, not by general principies, but by personal 
iffinities. -A father may have otber relations; 
but the essential conduct of the family is founded 
on this principle: the father and mother are lov- 
ars of their children ; and all that ‘hey do or for- 
vear to do for those children is inspired by love. 
Love takes care of their weakness, lifts | heim out 
ot their faults, and cures whatever is wrong in 
their growth and development. By it the parents 
iorego their own pleasures for the good of their 
shildren. They govern themselves for their ebil- 
dren’s good. They suffer for the sake of their 
children. For their children’s sake they are will- 
ing tu use their lives, and if need be to lay down 
vveir lives. They ate wrapped up in these objects 
chat are not deserving of such care. For ch.idren 
are ewpty. They are zero; and education pu s 
wfore the zero the figure that givesi: value. ‘Ibe 
child is for the parent nothing bu: a mere helpless 
vurden in the bands of love. The parent loves it, 
serves it, bows down to it. The cradle is the 
throne of the household. And there is this same 
relation between us and God; so that when we 
come to him we are taught to say *‘ Our Father.” 

Sowe theology says, ** The Lord God Almighty, 
and the King,” perverting the iaeas tha: the Jews 
derived from kingship, and proceeds to teach us 
that God governs by a systew of woral laws, and 
that be has to govern thus and so on account of 
ois laws, avd that be cannot do this, that or the 
other thing because bis laws will rot allow him 
to. Tbus tne impression is produced that God 
thinks a great deal more about his laws than he 
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does about bis subjects; but love teaches us, 
when we come ino the presence of our God, to 
eall him ‘‘ Our Father.” 

There is nothing in the house from roof to cellar 
that is worth so much to the father as the chil- 
dren. There »re laws of the household which are 
sucred, and are to be obeyed; but the moment 
the child is sick these laws are of no account. 
This or that shall be done or shall not be done, as 
the case may be, whether the laws allow i’ or not, 
because the child is sick. Chrst said the same 
thing when he declared that ‘**the Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” 

God thinks more about every human soul than 
he does about all the laws of the universe. He 
has the same tenderness, the same compassion, 
the same outflow of his own life, of his own power, 
of his own experience, for all—for the poorest and 
the lowest as well as for the richest and the high- 
est ; for the black and the copper-colored as well 
as for the white ; for those iv every class and con- 
dition. God is the universal Healer and Helper, 


and Burden-bearer, and Lover, and Fatber—for 


all is wrapped up in that one word Love. 

Such being the conception of God, we are by 
Jesus Cbhmst brought into a knowledge of his 
eternal attributes. When you come totbink of 
such a being as Jesus Christ, the interpreter of 
God, you are brought into the conception that 
the true lite of the human soul is ‘ike the outflow, 
mereifu!, gracious, tender, forgiving, of One who 
woula rather die himself tban that another should 
die. When you have come into the atmosphere 
of this kind of love, then you have what is eallea 
taith or trust in Jesus Christ, as children have 
faith or trust in their parents. 

This feeling is divine in its origin. ‘* Without 
me ye can do nothing.” But it is divine in the 
same sense that a teacher's wa chfulness and care 
and suggestion are exterior to the pupil. Whether 
it be wusie, drawing cr painting, or mathematical 
science, the pupil depends in part on biwseif, and 
in part on his teacher ; and so love is our own act, 
altuough the inspiration of it is divine. 

As soon as one comes into this soul-ripening 
element—the spirit of love and goodnuess—he 
comes, from the very nature of things, into that 
which oecupied so much of the Apostles’ mincs— 
liber.y. The same thing takes place in religion 
that takes pluce in the family. When the chila 
is a baby we do not let bim do as be has a mind 
to. His mind would be to fall down stairs, to put 
his baud iu the candle, and tu drink out of every 
cup that he saw; so we restrain biw, bot that he 
may always be restrained, but that by and by he 
may have liberty. Education is toward self gov- 
ernwentin the child. Goverumcnt isso good that 
sowe folks think there cannot be too mueh of it ; 
and they govern their children till they are 
twenty-one years of age, always cramping them 
and holding them in ; and when they get out from 
under parental control they go wrong at cence. 
The first ‘emptation that overtakes them knocks 
them over. °Pa and ’ma told thei what to do be- 
fore, but pow there are no ‘pa and ‘ina to tell 
them. Li is as if pa and ‘ma were to walk for the 
ebildren, so that when they were twenty one 
years old, and they s arted to walk, they would 
have no power of locomotion. The cbject ot 
government is to teach children to go without 
government, It is simply drill, that :he child may 
jlearn to do the things that are right. All true 
government tends 'oward liberty ; and all govern- 
ment that does not tend toward liverty is false, 
and in the end is tyranny. 

In the New Tes awent we have a constant refer- 
ence to the bondage that men were under to the 
law. Moses undertook tu make men large and 
good by certain sanitary laws, avd certain laws ot 
religious worship ; and they were wise; there has 
never been any wiser legislation than that of tne 
Mosiaice economy; but the af:er teachers, the 
Seribes and Pharisees, used to govern, not for 
the purpose of dispossessing government and of 
bringing men to a condition in which they could 
take care of themselves. On the contrary, be- 
cause government Was necessary when wan was 
weak, they assumed tlat it was necessary when 
he was strong. Because it was necessary when 
men were children to teil them when to get up 
and when to go to bed, what to eat and drink, and 
what not to eat and drink, they thought it was 
necessary to tell them these things all through 
their lives. And what was true then is true stiil. 
There are men who think that a man should go 
to church so often, and sing and pray at such and 
such times, and in suca and such ways, and sit 
down and rise up so and so. This, ‘hat and the 
other thirg they think should be done according 
to certain tixed methods—all of which are useful 





if a man can take his pick ; but if a man’s liberty 
of choice is taken away, where is his individ- 
uality ? Every man is capacious enough to have 
a commouwealth of faculties; and the object of 
religion, as set forth in the New Testamen!, is to 
bring men into thst state of knowledge and wis- 
dom and power which shall make them competent 
to their own government throughout life; and 
any system of religious service which takes it for 
granted that a man does not know enough to act 
right, and that be must be perpetualiy taught 
how to act, is a svstem that destroys the good of 
all cbureh government, Liberty is what men are 
10 be s'eering for allthe while. They should seek 
to become so wise that they sball not need to ask, 
‘* What shall I do ?” of this priest or that doctor. 

Paul speaks of a man’s becomiuvg free. What 
makes aman free? Majority ? Coming to be of 
age? Perfect obedience to what the priest or the 
church says? Not a word of it. What makesa 
man free? Why, love, and joy, and peace, and 
long-suffering, and gentleness, and goodness, and 
faith, and meekness, and temperance; for, he 
says, “against such there is no law.” What does 
that mean? It weans *‘ no law” in this sense only. 
that they do from a higher wotive that which the 
law tries to make them do trom a lower one. 

I never fall out of my window, though there 
are no bars put up to keep me frow falling out. 
When I had little children I had bars to keep 
them in, but I have no bars to keep myself in. 
Why? Because 1 know enough to keep away 
from the window, and do not want to fall out. 

There is a law which says to men, ** Thou shalt 
not steal”; but that law does not concern me. 1 
do not thnk of it once a year in reference 10 
myself. Why! Because | do not want to steal. 
I live on a plane too high to be affected by any 
temptations to steal. It may be mysterious, but 
itis true! 

There are laws against coun'erfeiting, and there 
are laws against forgery ; but you are not subject 
to those laws, are you? You do pot counterfeit ; 
you do not torge. Why do you no ? Because 
youare a wan. Being a man, you scorn it, and 
look down upon it. 

There are laws against bestiality and against 
infamous crimes. They touch some folks, but 
they do not touch you. Not that be temptations 
to these things do not exist, and not tbat you 
would not be liabie to them if you lived lowe 
down ; but you are doing from a transcepdently 
bigher plane the things that the law contew- 
plates, and avoiding the things that the law for 
bids. That is the reason why Paul says tha 
when a wan comes into the atmosphere of that 
central principle, true love, he is free—free from 
the chureb ; free from the priest; free from the 
miuister; free from everything. Not that he is 
lax, and without virtues; but that bis virtues lift 
him toa higher state. He is higher than the law, 
and is a law unto himself. A man telis the tra h, 
not because the law says **‘ You must,” but for the 
sake of bis own harmony and peace. It is on ac- 
count of his sense of what is right and just and 
zoud that he is a meral and upright citizen. 
[here is such a sate attainable in religious life 
tha’ aman does not need to run to the Bible to 
learn what he ought to do and what he oughi not 
to do. 

**Then,” you say, ‘‘you teach that men come 
to a state of mind in which they do not want 
Bibles any more.” I do say that if you do uot 
come to that state here you will hereafter. ‘‘ Then 
yuu would recommend us all to throw our Bibles 
in the corner, and live by a higher light.” Ishould 
like to see you try it awhile. I couid then tell 
whether you did or did not need the Bible any 
longer. 

Wnen I am ciphering I do like to have the 
multiplication-table near me, because my arith- 
metical genius never was very eminent. I can 
get along with the regular fives ; I can reckon five 
times five, five times ten, five times anything; but 
when it comes to the sevens and nines I like to be 
sure, and I[ reason the problem out or go to the 
multiplication-table, one or the other. 

Now, if you are living in a state of imperfection, 
and are coming short ip any way, you need the 
Bible, as I need the wmultiplication-table; but 
would I need to go the multiplication-table if it 
was as familiar to me as the alphabet? and would 
I despise it and cast contempt upon it because I 
did not need it any longer? Persoually, I do not 
need to run to the Bible in order to know what it 
teaches when it says, ‘* Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy svul, 
and with all thy mwivd, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” That is burned into me. I know it better 
than the Bible does, that is nothing but paper 








and printer's ink. It lives in my personal con- 
sciousness. It is stamped on my mind in letters 
of gold and fire ; and I am set free from the paper- 
aud ink text in that respect. Men may be so 
trained in the teaching of the Bible that it 1s an 
ideul conception to them, that it is transfused in 
them, that it is a part of their life. 

When a man comes to the mountains for the 
first time he buys a map, and during all the first 
summer he is contioually turning that map over 
to see where ‘his or that road is; but after he has 
come here five or six summers, and traversed this 
whole region, he does no: any longer consult a 
map in order to find his way. The whole neigh- 
borhood is pictured in his mind. The same is 
true in respec: to the chart of human life. A man 
may have it by heart ; and thar is the best way to 
have it. Then it is in bim ineffaceably, in the 
form of personal consciousness. I do not, how- 
ever, advise you. on (aut acount, to shut up your 
Bibles. Iam speaking of the possible man, and 
not of the probable wan. But when a man has 
come into such syinpathy with God that the love 
principle is domivant in bim, so that it inspires 
nim with the fruits of the spirit which are enu- 
merated in the passage that i have read—nawmely, 
‘love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faito, meekne-s, temperance’—when a man 
has that spirit in him, be has all the liberty that 
he wants, or cau use. 

Not only that, but where a man comes into this 
condition of mind he has that experience which 
what are called ‘‘the higher-life Christians” are 
seeking. I have nothing but praise for men who 
are reaching after a higher manhood and a nobier 
experience ; I hive perfect sympathy with the 
ends which they desire; but it does no: follow 
that I have sympathy with their philosophy, or 
with the course which they pursue, or with their 
views as 'o what that state of mind meuns. If a 
man has good health, he may come to a condi ion 
in which he has perfect contentment, sweet peace, 
and overflowing joy. 1 do not think that, except 
by a perpetual miracle, a man can come to thut 
state if his liver is diseased. I think dyspepsia is 
the enemy of every form of grace. It 1s to a man 
what mildew is to grapevines. There may be life, 
but it is diseased life ; and the foundation of true 
Christian manhood is the whole man in a healthy 
state. True Christian manbood means the mind 
and body in perfect heal h. It means common 
sense and rational sense. I[t means social purity 
ind social health. It means moral purity and 
moral health. It means wstheiie purity and xs- 
thetic health. It implies every part of our being 
ina healthy condition. The implications of the 
New Testament are that men shall have these ex- 
periences which it speaks of, only on the condi- 
tions of universal bealth of body and soul. 

I believe that a man may come to a state in 
which he shall suffer loss, and shall, after the first 
painful effects of thar loss, rise to a plane where 
loss becomes rather a joy to him. I ean under- 
stand how Kossuth, a stranger, a pilgrim, an exile 
on our shores, lived in so exalted a state of con- 
scious sacrifice for the highest ends tha' he could 
be serene and happy. A man in the midst of .roa- 
hle and suffering way carry with him a heart filled 
wit’ the summer of joy. 

You know that there are times when people are 
inspired to heroic actions, You know that there 
are times when mothers and fathers give their 
sons to their country. You know that there are 
times when the whole neighbo1 hood 1s in a sacred 
fire, and that at such times there are enjoyments 
in self-sacrifice. You know that there are times 
when men cowe into states of mind such thut they 
do not belong to the lower and groveling and 
selfish conditions of life. So, during all the ex- 
periences of life—in burdens, in reproach, in per- 
secutions unjustly suffered—there is un element 
of joy as well as present suffering. The New 
Testament says that those who live so near to 
Christ as to be perpetually in the Christian spirit 
shall bave the joy and peace that come from the 
bosom of love ; and when you have these qualities 
you live above the world while living in it. 

Now, to say that any man arrives at that point 
in this life where he does not comiit sin is non- 
sense. A man that does not commit sin does not 
commit anything. To say that u man is sinlese is 
to say that be isafool. Because a man does not 
commit the conventional wrongs of society within 
the circle of bis understanding, and fulfills the 
laws of the community in which he dwells, do you 
suppose he lives up to the large concep ion of 
true manhood? A man way not commit asin, as 
a farmer may not have a single weed in his gur- 
den and yet have nothing else there. Absence 
of weeds is one thing, and a very good thing; but 
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it is good only on the supposition that you have 
a harvest that is worth something. The ampli- 
tude of human life ; the hope and cheer that shine 
out and make a man among his benighted fellow- 
men like a light-house amidst the dark waves of 
the sea; that fullness of manhood which makes a 
man a refuge for the weak and a champion for 
the oppressed ; a singing soul full of visions of joy 
and peace—who has these things in their perfec- 
tion? Who can say ‘I am perfect” in the affirm- 
ative sense? It is in the negative sense only that 
men are ever perfect. They do not break any 
laws ; but men who simply do not break any laws 
are living away down low in life. Laws are made 
for infancy and for youth. When men grow 
older, if law has wrought its proper work with 
them they take the reason of that lawas their own 
reason, and they become a law unto themselves, 
and live far above laws ; but it is seldom that you 
can find a man who has an exquisite element of 
taste, and an educated conception of right living, 
and an enlarged sense of his relations to Christ, 
and a spirit so suffused with hope and joy and 
peace and love that he is living in serenity and 
happiness because he is living under the dominion 
of the highest part of his nature. 

Then there is another element to be considered. 
All the Christian world are working for unity. 
Every denomination thinks that every other de- 
nomination ought to unite with it. The Baptists 
seek a solvent unity through water, and they are 
perfectly willing to be united to any denomina- 
tion that is willing to come through water to 
them. The Presbyterians are willing to be united 
to any denomination that is willing to come to 
them through the five roads of Calvinism. The 
Episcopalians are willing to be united to any de- 
nomination that is willing to come to them 
through their peculiar views of church organiza- 
tion and church government. The Romanists 
are willing to receive the whole world into their 
church. The Congregationalists are made up of 
pretty much the same material that everybody 
else is. The idea of unity consists largely of the 
idea of compromise which I remember hearing 
stated in regard to two deacons. They were 
quarreling as to where the church should be built, 
and were in danger of rending the parish asunder; 
and the minister preached a sermon in which he 
deprecated that danger, and presently one of the 
deacons went to the other, and said, ‘‘I have 
come to compromise our difficulty ; and I will tell 
you what: you must give up, for I can’t.” That is 
the ground on which all the sects stand to-day for 
universal unity. Every one says to the others, 
*“You must give up, for I can’t.” Every one 
thinks he has the distinctive, characteristic and 
systematic truth, and feels that he cannot aban- 
don it without violating his conscience. So every 
one calls upon every other one to yield. 

Now, the whole conception of organic unity is 
absurd. There cannot be any such unity. Sup- 
pose everybody was called a Roman Catholic 
throughout the whole globe, would there be 
unity? There would be universality of title, but 
that is not unity. Suppose all the people on the 
earth should get up at the same hour in the morn- 
ing, would that make unity? Suppose all were 
to have the same things for breakfast, would that 
make unity? Suppose everybody should be a 
blacksmith, or a carpenter, would that make 
unity? Suppose Mendelssohn, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven and Weber had written all their music in the 
same notes, would they have produced harmony ? 
It would have been monotone, but not harmony. 
Harmony means difference, and you cannot have 
harmony without differences reconciled. 

It is variety that God wants, and provides for ; 
but men are forever seeking after unity in the 
senses of identity. There is but one kind of unity, 
and that is unity of the soul, or unity of disposi- 
tion. And where men stand on this ground— 
“The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
self-government [for temperance here means self- 
government}: against such there is no law’—I 
say, not only that there is no law against them, 
but that you cannot prevent their coalescing in 
every sense in which it is desirable that there 
should be coalescence. 

O, if I could only organize a sect—and I could if 
I could find the folks—with these articles of faith : 
Do you possess love in power ; and does love pro- 
duce joy ; and do love and joy produce peace; 
and do love and joy and peace produce long- 
suffering—that is, the patient bearing of trouble- 
some things for a great while? And when 
these other qualities have brought forth by 
education long-suffering, does that produce 
gentleness ? not the gentleness of weakness, but the 





gentleness of power, the gentleness of the hand of 
the warrior, that in the field can wear the iron 
glove but that in the house and by the cradle is 
as soft as a mother’s! Does gentleness produce 
goodness? We think a man is great because he is 
smart ; but is he good? ‘Oh, I don’t know about 
that, but he is smart.” The Yankee conception 
of genius is an accomplishing man—a man who 
knows how to do. Does goodness produce faith ? 
Does faith produce meekness? Does meekness 
produce self-government? Let me bring together 
a hundred men and women who have these 
qualities, and organize them into a church, and I 
will defy the devil to kindle a quarrel in that 
church. I will defy all the sects, standing about 
such a church, to keep from loving it. 

Let me take an exquisite picture, that can be 
comprehended by the common people as well as 
others, let it represent a sentiment common to 
humanity, and let me bang it up in the rudest 
place in civilized life, and after a while that picture 
will open blind eyes, instruct ignorant tastes, and 
draw to itself men of the coarsest type. Let those 
who can only understand a print or a gaudy pict- 
ure stand before it, and see its lines and colors, 
and they will have a sense of a mystic influence 
coming over them, though they cannot tell what 
it is. That picture hanging there, beauty will 
triumph over the beast in men. 

Let me bring together men that are like Christ, 
and organize them into a church; let them have 
a common sentiment and a common aim in life ; 
let them be like an army with banners—white 
banners—and with flutes of sweet sounds, giving 
forth love, and joy, and peace, and goodness, and 
gentleness, and I will defy the world, and all its 
powers of infidelity, to overthrow them. Men do 
love beautiful moral qualities. They may doubt 
many things in theology which relate to govern- 
ment ; they may doubt a great deal of the philoso- 
phy that underlies theology; they may say, 
‘*Science is going to overturn, and overturn, and 
overturn sects and churches ;” but these are only 
institutions erected by men’s hands; and it does 
not follow because a carpenter builds a house 
after an architect's plan that the house agrees with 
the plan. It was the design that men should live 
together and maintain these relations of a house- 
hold in the church ; but it does not follow that 
churches in the ways in which men have construct- 
ed them represent the divine ideaofachurch. That 
science will change many things is to be hoped. 
It is to be hoped that it will change the formulas 
of doctrine which have been received from the 
jugglery of the Greek mind, and from the barbar- 
ity of the Roman mind. Men have taken root- 
truths out of the New Testament and given them 
their own interpretations, and these interpreta- 
tions will be changed, and they will be changed 
for the better. 

Many say, ‘‘if you are going to undermine 
men’s notions about the church, about the Bible 
and about theology, what will be left?” Did 
Christ, then, die for the Bible? Did Christ die 
for sects? Did Christ die for doctrines? Christ 
died for the world. It was fcr the living, palpitat- 
ing soul of man that he died. If there is an in- 
spiration that is to glorify manhood, sweeten it 
with goodness, strengthen it with suffering and 
self-control, and enrich it with all effluence; if 
there is any influence that can make manhood 
through love to God and men more beautiful, you 
need not be afraid of losing anything else so you 
keep that. A living, sanctified human soul is more 
than churches, more than theologies, more than 
the Bible, more than anything in this world. It 
is man living as God lives that is the hope of the 
world ; and all substitutes for that are illusions, 
snares, mischiefs. 

That which we want for Christian unity is not 
believing the same doctrines. It is behaving de- 
cently among ourselves that we want. The rea- 
son why Christians are not united is that they 
are so selfish, and jealous, and vain, and worldly. 
The malign passions can never unitize. Their 
essential nature is to repel. Benignity and love 
are essentially unitizing in their nature. There 
will be unity where there is love. Christ in you 
the hope of glory leads to unity. Christians will 
never be united by being driven into a common 
church like sheep into a common pasture. Unity 
cannot be brought about by shutting men up to 
a given system of theology. That is the temple 
idea ; but the divine idea is that unity is to be at- 
tained by developing men so that grace and 
beauty shall abound in them until their light 
shall so shine that their fellow men can see it. 
When people stand in the dignity of sons, and in 
the beauty of the elect, with all grace, and all 
forbearance, and all patience, and all love, and 





all cheerfulness, bearing one another’s burdens, in 
honor preferring one another, and living together 
as brothers and sisters, then do you suppose there 
can be anything but unity? Do you suppose 
that then science, or anything else, will overturn 
unity ? 

Science will overturn the grounds of organiza- 
tion in many respects; but the great end which 
God had in mind when he created men—that they 
should grow up into him in all things, unto per- 
fect men in Christ Jesus—science has nothing to 
say against that. Science will be an evangelist 
yet before it has finished its work. It will labor 
to help the ministry and the churches in the day 
that is rolling rapidly on. It will aid them to ex- 
alt manhood by bringing God into the human 
consciousness, and by substituting for the despot- 
ism of conscience and fear the benign elements of 
the soul. 

Love is the grandest and most universal quali- 
ty; and they that love are one with God, and 
will be one with each other, and will be admired 
by all that behold them. They are the heirs of 
God. They are the hope of the world. They set 
forth that which Christ died to achieve ; and ‘‘ he 
shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be 
satisfied.” 











LAW AND LOVE. 


By Joserpu A. TORREY. 


, ORD, thy commandments are exceeding broad ; 
How can a creature, weak and blind, fulfill 
The measureless compass of thy righteous will, 
Or in thy sacred presence stand unawed! 
And how shall we escape thy chastening rod, 
Who sin in thought and word and deed, and still 
Add sin to sin, and stripe to stripe, and fill 
The measure of thy righteous wrath, O God? 
But, Father, thy most precious name is Love; 
Thou dost condemn, but yet thou dost redeem ; 
Lower than angels, yet far raised above 
The shining throng that sin not, do we seem, 
Because, though fallen, Christ our souls doth draw 
To love thee wholly. Love fulfills the Law! 








A THEOSOPHIC VIEW. 


N these days of political excitement it may 
seem out of place to call attention to any 
thing else, but there are, I doubt not, among 
your readers many who will welcome a diver- 
sion from political conventions or Presiden- 
tial vaticinations. I live in the country, and 
learn what goes on in the great world mainly 
through the columns of my daily paper. Lately 
my attention was drawn to a society called ‘‘ Theo- 
sophic,” whatever that may be. I think from the 
derivation of the word that such a society would 
just suit me. From that and from their address 
at the late funeral of one of their number, they 
would appear to be seekers after divine wisdom, 
with the single aim and noble disregard of conse- 
quences that distinguish Huxley, Tyndall, Spencer 
and others of their school. If I had the oppor- 
tunity I would like very much to talk with them 
in regard to some matters that have of late per- 
plexed me. With your permission, Mr. Editor, I 
will do the next best thing, and lay my difficulties 
before you. Perhaps you can solve them. 

Now this is what troubles me. I have read at 
least some of the writings of these great scientists, 
and I feel the influence of their masterly language 
and their great knowledge. No one, I think, can 
avoid it, and they tell me that the story of crea- 
tion which I once thought true is only a pretty 
fable, no better than those of the old Greeks and 
Romans. 

Now these men are eminent in science, and it 
would seem that they ought to know, and I am 
told that a great many persons have become 
ashamed to acknowledge that they ever did 
believe in that story. But really, I don’t 
quite see it as they do, and in my way I have 
thought a good deal about it, because it seems 
to me very important if it is true. I have been 
trying to look into the matter for myself. I 
read, ‘‘In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth,” and I said to myself, Is that true? 
It seems so to me, and I find Messrs. Spencer, 
Huxley, Tyndall and nearly everybody else agree- 
ing to it. It is true that they differ as to the per- 
sonality and attributes of God, but as to his ex- 
istence, and his being the First Cause of all 
things, they agree. And so I get that first sent- 
ence down as in itself true. 

All these men are advocates of the Nebular 
Hypothesis, which you know assumes that our 
whole solar system was originally a great mass of 
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gas-like matter about 6,000,000,000 miles in diame- 
ter, and of course our earth was a part of it. At 
that time our globe, as I understand the theory, 
had no individual form, it was mingled with the 
great mass, as now the future contents of the 
lakes yet lie in the ocean. Now I read that ‘‘ the 
earth was without form, and void,” and as I can- 
not find words which better describe its then con- 
dition, I must conclude that either the earth was 
once without form, and void, or else it never was 
a part of a nebulous body, and that would compel 
me to give up the Nebular Hypothesis. I can’t 
think of doing that, and so I get the next sent- 
ence down as true. 

A friend, like myself a Theosophist in feeling, if 

not a member of that society, says that Moses 
‘spoke of the condition of our earth only 6,000 
years ago. But when I asked him how he knew 
that Moses referred to so recent a period, all the 
answer he could give me was, that ‘‘ Everybody 
said so.” We both agreed that Moses ought not in 
fairness to be charged with what people said, es- 
pecially as no one had the slightest intimation 
from Moses himself to support such an opinion. 
We went further and concluded the only safe rule 
was to take Moses exactly as he said, and so let 
him tell his own story. And therefore as we 
know (if the Nebular Hypothesis be true) that at 
some time after the beginning, the earth was form- 
less, and destitute of all organic or inorganic 
being, we could not regard Moses as telling a 
fable when he says that it was (at some time) with- 
out form, and void. 

I next inquired as to the condition of that early 
matter, but could obtain little satisfaction. One 
thing, however, was very clear: until in some 
way it was set in motion it must have been envel- 
oped in darkness, for, as is well known, light is 
only the waves of etber set to vibrating by the 
movements of the atoms. Hence, until motion 
was imparted darkness must have covered the 
profound depths of the gas-like body from which 
our world was to come. Having got a clear con- 
ception of this, I turned to Genesis and there 
found, immediately after the creation of the 
heaven and the earth, and before the impartation 
of motion, not only a description of its formless 
condition, but the statement that ‘‘ darkness was 
upon the face of the deep.” I could not deny the 
fact nor the order, and hence I concluded that 
this sentence also is true. 

The origin of motion has always perplexed me. 
I have sought to discover what the eminent think- 
ers of the past and present have said about it. I 
find, however much they may differ in the mode 
of expressing it, that in the last analysis they all 
attribute it to the Great First Cause. I then 
turned to Genesis and read in the next sentence 
that ‘“‘the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters.” Up to this there was darkness; now 
motion is imparted by the same being that created 
the heaven and the earth. In this I could see 
nothing fabulous, nothing contrary to the teach- 
ings of scientists. If God did not impart motion, 
then clearly Prof. Tyndall and others are wrong 
when they say that ‘‘the whole process of 
evolution is the manifestation of a Power abso- 
lutely inscrutable. . . . There is no very rank 
materialism here.”* Now, Mr. Editor, my per- 
plexity is in this: where is the statement so false 
thus far as to justify these men in saying that the 
Narrative of Creation is a fable ? 

TRUTH SEEKER. 





* Tyndall; address before British Association. 








RELIGION RECOGNIZED BY LAW.—I. 
By AvsTIN ABBOTT, Esq. 


AM asked to state how far the Christian re- 

ligion is recognized by the law of the land. 
I shall not discuss what the law ought to be, nor 
the pressure of public opinion against its complete 
execution, but simply explain very briefly the main 
points involved, giving where there is a difference 
among the States the law of New York. 

All forms of religious faith, true or false, are 
protected by the law. This constitutes religious 
liberty. But consistently with this impartiiu 
protection the law specially recognizes the Chris- 
tian religion. The impartial protection which the 
law accords to all religions does not spring from 
indifference but from the concession that religion 
is in its nature of higher authority than human 





law, and that the law has no jurisdiction to coerce 
theconscience. The emphasis which our history 
has given to the great doctrine of religious liberty 
has led many persons to suppose that the law no 
longer recognizes any religion as true; which is a 
great mistake. The law recognizes and to a cer- 
tain extent adopts the Christian religion, while it 
concedes its own incompetence to pronounce be- 
tween man and the Supreme Ruler by interfering 
with the exercise of any other form of belief or 
some disbelief. 

All the great functions of government require 
that the persons employed to perform them should 
exercise some degree of honesty, fidelity to duty, 
and truthfulness. In the enactment of statutes, 
in the carrying them into execution, in the 
preservation of civil order, in the administration 
of justice, in all official investigations, and in the 
custody of public property and of prisoners, the 
law requires something of these moral qualities 
which constitute good faith among men. It 
recognizes the fact that the highest source and 
sanction of these qualities isin Christianity. The 
members of the legislature and all officers of the 
state whether executive or judicial, (except in- 
ferior officers such as are specially exempted), are 
required to take a solemn oath of fidelity. Every 
foreigner who would become a citizen, every 
citizen whose right to be registered or to vote is 
questioned, every person claiming to be paid from 
the public treasury, every executor, administrator 
or guardian, every creditor of a deceased person, 
every juror, every witness, every association seek- 
ing to be incorporated, and the officers of every 
corporation making its periodical reports, and a 
hundred others, are required to attest their good 
faith in the same solemn way. If the standard of 
morality is low in many parts of the community, 
and the oath lightly regarded and falsely taken, 
this is not the fault of the law but the crime of 
the citizen. The law stands upon the high ground 
of demanding truth and fidelity, and of applying 
the most solemn sanction in making the demand. 

In requiring this religious act, the law respects 
the consciences of all. If any person avows 
conscientious scruples against taking an oath, he 
may solemnly declare and affirm. If he avows 
that he ‘‘ believes in any other than the Christian 
religion” he may be sworn in the mode, however 
paganish, which is most binding on his conscience. 
He may be allowed, as a Chinaman was in one 
case, to shatter a saucer on the rail of the witness 
box, and assert that the gods may shatter his soul 
in like manner if he speaks falsely. But unless 
conscientious scruples prevent him he is to take a 
Christian oath. ‘‘ The administration of an oath,” 
said Judge Story, in passing on this subject, 
‘‘supposes that a moral and religious account- 
ability is felt toa supreme being; and this is the 
sanction which the law requires upon the con- 
science.” If the design of the oath were an appeal 
by the witness to God, it would be absurd to re- 
quire an atheist to take it; but its legal design 
and object is to impress upon the attention of the 
witness (whatever his belief or disbelief) the 
solemn truth which the law accepts and teaches, 
‘that God will assuredly punish a false witness.” 
(1. Greenleaf’s evid. 383. 2. Tayl. 1199.) The law 
intends that the fear of offending God should have 
its influence upon a witness to induce him to speak 
the truth (4 Day, 51). The law presumes that 
every man brought up in a Christian land believes 
in God (that is to say, in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, it gives him credit for that belief), 
and it relies upon the influence of this truth upon 
his mind to aid in securing purity and justice in 
the administration of government. If the officer 
or witness who takes the oath actually has this 
belief, the oath is a religious act on his part as 
well as on the part of the law; but if his mind is 
impervious to religious considerations, the law 
nevertheless administers the oath as a solemn ad- 
monition to him, a religious act of the law, attest- 
ing the truth to which it appeals, against him. 
And while the law does not reject the testimony of 
a disbeliever in religion, it does allow his disbelief 
to be considered in weighing his testimony. It 
regards his testimony as of less weight than the 
testimony of the same man would be if he recog- 
nized the existence of God, and the duty of man 
to Him. In the words of the Supreme Court ina 
recent case, ‘‘ to say that a person whose religion 
teaches him that his happiness will not be dim- 





inished in time or eternity by the utterance of 
falsehood as a witness is entitled to equal credit 
in a court of justice with one who believes the 
doctrines of the sacred scriptures is extremely 
absurd.” 

When a child of tender years is produced as a 
witness and objection is made to its youth, the 
law makes it the duty of the court to examine it, 
to ascertain not only whether it is of sufficient 
capacity to observe and relate facts, but also whe- 
ther it is sufficiently instructed in the nature and 
effect of an oath. To use the words of an eminent 
judge, the law requires that the child witness 
should ‘‘ know the danger of an oath.” Itisa 
curious and sometimes a touching scene when a 
little child is called to the stand. It is ordinarily 
in the case of some violent crime, committed 
among the ignorant classes of society. The little 
child has, perhaps, itself been the victim of 
brutality. It may be amazed and abashed by 
finding itself the center of all attention in a court 
of justice. It answers in monosyllables, or gazes 
about unable at first to respond. If it be found 
that the parent and the public school have so 
failed in their duty that the child is ignorant of 
the religious significance of the oath, the judge 
himself, or an officer of the court under his 
direction, will instruct it in the solemn nature and 
effect of an oath before its testimony can be 
received. Thus the law itself teaches the great 
central fact of Revealed Religion. 





CHRIST IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


“THE LAMB SLAIN FROM THE FOUNDATION OF T 
WORLD.” 


By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
(Concluded.) 

B UT it was not merely to the chosen father of 

the chosen nation that this pitying Friend 
and Saviour appeared. When the poor, passion- 
ate, desperate, slave-girl Hagar was wandering in 
the wilderness, struggling with the pride and pas- 
sion of her unsubdued nature, he who follows the 
one wandering sheep appeared and spoke to her. 
(Genesis xvi.) He reproved her passionate impa- 
tience, he counselled submission, he promised his 
protection and care to the son that should be born 
of her and the race that should spring from her. 
Wild and turbulent that race of men should be, 
and yet there was to be a Saviour, a Care-taker, 
and a Shepherd for them. It is said: ‘‘ And she 
called the name of Jehovah that spake unto her, 
Thou God seest me; for she said, Have I also 
here looked after him that seeth me ?” 

Afterwards, when the fiery, indomitable pas- 
sions of the slave woman again broke forth, and 
threatens the peace of the house, and she is sent 
forth into the wilderness, the Good Shepherd 
again appears to her. Thus is the story told, 
(Genesis xxi.): ‘‘ And the water was spent in the 
bottle, and she cast the child under one of the 
shrubs, and she went and sat down a good way 
off, for she said, Let me not see the death of the 
child. And God heard the voice of the lad, and 
the angel of the Lord ealled to Hagar out of 
Heaven, saying, What aileth thee, Hagar? fear 
not. God hath heard the voice of the lad where 
he is. Arise, lift up the lad, hold him in thy 
hand, for I will make of him a great nation. 
And God opened her eyes and she saw a well of 
waters.” 

Thus did he declare himself the Care-taker and 
Saviour, not of the Jews merely, but of the Gen- 
tiles. It was he who afterwards declared that he 
was the living bread which came down from 
Heaven, which he gave for the life of the whole 
world. 

Afterwards, in the history of Moses in the wil- 
derness of Sinai, we read of a Divine Being who 
talked with him in a visible intimacy. 

‘* And it came to pass as Moses entered into the 
tabernacle the cloudy pillar descended and stood 
at the door of the tabernacle, and Jehovah talked 
with Moses. And all the people saw the cloudy 
pillar stand at the tabernacle door, and all the 
people rose up and worshiped, each man in his 
tent door. And Jehovah spake unto Moses, face to 
face, asa man speaketh unto his friend.” Some 
record of this wonderful conversation fs given. 
Moses was a man of wonderful soul, in whom was 
the Divine yearning; he longed to know more and 
more of his God, and at last beseeches to have 
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of ae, 
the full beatific vision of the Divine nature in its 
glory, but the answer is: ‘* Thou canst not see my | 


face, for there shall no man see me and live.” 


That overpowering vision was not for flesh and | 
| . 
| the foundation of the world. 


blood; it would dissolve the frail bonds of mor- 
tality and set the soul free, and Moses must yet 
live. and labor, and suffer. 

What an affecting light this interview of Moses 
sheds on that scene in the New Testament where 
just before his crucifixion the disciples see their 
Master in the glory of the heavenly world, and 
with him J/oses and Elijah, ‘‘ who spake with him 
of his decease, which he should accomplish at 
Jerusalem,’’—Moses, who had been taught by the 
Divine Word in the wilderness how to organize 
all that system of forms and sacrifices which were 
to foreshadow and prepare the way for the great 
Sacrifice—the great Revealer of God to man. We 
see these great souls, the two greatest prophets o! 
the Old ‘Testament, in communion with our Lord 
about that last and final sacrifice which was to 
fulfill and bring to an end all others. 

A little later on, in the Old Testament history, 
we come to atime recorded in the Book of Judges, 
when the chosen people settled in the land of 
Canaan, sunk in worldliness and sin, have for- 
gotten the Lord Jehovah, and as a punishment 
are left to be bitterly oppressed and harassed 
by the savage tribes in their neighborhood. ‘The 
nation was in danger of extinction. The stoek 
from whom was to come prophets and apostles 
the writers of the Bible which we now read, from 
which was to come our Lord Jesus Christ, was in 
danger of being trampled out under the heel of 
barbarous heathen tribes. It was a crisis needing 
a deliverer. Physical strengtu, brute force, was 
the law of the day, anda deliverer was to be given 
who could overcome force by superior force. 

Again the mysterious stranger appears; in the 
13th of Judges we have the account. 

A pious old couple who have lived childless 
hitherto, receive an angelic visitor who announces 
to them the birth of a deliverer. 

And the woman came and told her husband, 
saying, *“‘A man of God came unto me, and his 
countenance was like the countenance of an angel 
of God, very terrible, but I asked him not whence 
he was, neither tcld he me his name.” This man, 
she goes on to say, had promised a son to them 
who should deliver Israel from the hand of the 
Philistines. Manoah then prays to God to grant 
another interview with the divine messenger. 

The prayer is heard; the divine Man again ap- 
pears to them and gives directions for the care oi 
the future child; directions requiring the most 
perfect temperance and purity on the part of both 
mother and child. The rest cf the story is better 
given in the quaint and beautiful words of the 
Bible. 

* And Manoah said to the angel of Jehovah, I pray thee let 
us @- tai thee till we shall bave made ready a kid for thee. 
And the angel of Jehovah said to Mavoah, Though thou de- 
tain me I will not eat of thy bread; and if thou wilt offer a 
burnt offering thou must cffer it unto J bovah, for Manvah 
knew not tha* he was anangelof Jehovah. And Manoah said 
What is thy name, that when thy sayings come to pass we 
may do thee honor? Andtheangelot the Lordsaid unto him, 
W hv askest thou my name, secing thatit is secret? So Manoah 
took a kid with a meat offering and offered it upon a rock to 
the Lord; and the angel did woncerously,and Manvoah and 
his wife looked on. For it came to pass, when the flame went 
up to beaven from off the altar, thai the angel of Jehovah 
ascended in the flame on the alcar, and Manouh and his wife 
fell on their faces on the ground. And Manoah gaid, We sh: _ 
surely die, for we bave seen God.”’ 

‘This tender, guiding Power, this long-suffering 
and pitying Saviour of Israel, appears to us in 
frequent glimpses through the writings of the 
prophets. 

Isaiah says, ‘‘In all their afflictions He was 
afflicted, and the Angel of his Presence saved 
them; in his love and his pity he redeemed them. 
and he bare and carried them all the days of old.” 

It is this thought that gives an inexpressible 
pathos to the rejection of Christ by the Jews. St. 
John begins his gospel by speaking of this Divine 
Word who was with God in the beginning and 
was God, that he was in the world, and the world 
was made by him, and the world knew him not. 
He came unto his own, and his own received him 
not. 

This gives an awful pathos aud power to those 
tears which Christ shed over Jerusalem, and to 
that last yearning farewell to the doomed city. 

‘*Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets and stonest them that are sent unto 
thee; how often would I have gathered tliy chil- 





dren as a hen doth gather her brood under her 
wings, and ye would not.” 

It gives significance to that passage of Revela- 
tion where Christ is called the Lamb slain from 


Not alone in the four years when he walked the 
earth was he the suffering Redeemer; he was al- 
ways from the foundation of the world the devoted 
sacrifice. bearing on his heart the sinning, suffering, 
wandering race of man, afflicted in their afflictions, 
bearing their griefs and carrying their sorrows, the 
friend of the outcast, the guide of the wanderer. 
the defender of the helpless, the consoler of the 
desolate, the self-devoted offering to and for the 
sins of the world. 

In all these revelations of God, one idea is very 
precious. He reveals himself not asa fixed Fate— 
a mighty, crushing, inexorable Power—but as a 
Being relenting, tender, yearning towards the 
race of man with infinite tenderness. He suffers 
himself to be importuned ; he hides himself that 
he may be sought, and, although he is omnipo- 
tent, though with one touch he might weaken 
and paralyze human strength, yet he suffers hu- 
ian arms to detain, and human importunity to 
conquer him, and he blesses the man that will not 
let him go except he bless. On this scene Charles 
Wesley has written his beautiful ** Watech-night 
Hymn.” The struggles, the sorrows and aspira- 
tions of the soul for an unknown Saviour have 
never been more beautifully told. 





THE TYPHOID SEASON, 


“T-HERE are more fatalists in the world than 

the Mohamwmedans, Hindoos and Chinese. 
One of the things established in this country 
seems to be that a wise Providence orders, in the 
strong and healthf 1 and vigorous parts of New 
England, a yearly vis'tation of ‘typhoid fever, 
coming, as the summer wanes, with the cool days 
and cooler nights, and carrying off its victims as 
surely as the season comes round. 

And as stories and novels are nowadays merely 
pictures from life (of all qualities, like other pict- 
ures), it is rather curious to read how many of 
them turn upon these inevitable fevers—on sone 
wonders of patient nursing, with love and greti- 
tude thrown in, or else some inconvenient person 
carefully disposed of as a victim to this same fever. 

Now, there is no question as to the existence, 
the occurrence, of this fever, nor is it confined to 
any class or people. The poor, toil-worn mother 
and wife, the sturdy, vigorous man, the bright 
young woman, the city boarder who has kept her- 
self from ‘*dews” and exposure, the visitor who 
has come but for a week or two—there are but 
few influences that can reach all these. 

Some attempt to explain the problem by telling 
of the low vitality, mental and physical, of those 
who live in isolated places, on barren hills, who 
work hard and have sinall pleasure, and live on 
pies, heavy bread and salt meat. But these con- 
ditions are not those of many we have named. 
All these things may tell, and disease is sure to 
attack those of low vitality, as parasites always 
attack the weakest. There must be causes at 
work, and, in those high and healthful regions, 
specitic causes, for to look upon those people and 
their surroundings one would conclude that they 
wight live forever, or at least to the limit of hu- 
inan life. 

It is impossible here to go into all the causes 
and reasons, the possibilities and probabilities ; 
and the late articles in one of the magazines, by 
Waring, now gathered into a book on drainage 
and kindred topics, tell the whole story. Buta 
book of such extent and value ($2.50) is not likely 
to find its way into the places which most need it. 

We only want to make some possible and prac- 
tical suggestions, ‘‘if we might by any means save 
some.” Some years ago there were ternble and 
fatal cases of typhoid fever in a boarding-school 
in one of the most healthful portions of New En- 
gland. The girls were dispersed, but some were 
attacked after reaching home, and some died. Of 
course there was investigation, and the cause was 
found to be the foul air from deep vaults of many 
years’ use, the buildings over which were connect- 
ed with the house by a long passage, through 
which the deadly exhalatious steamed up at night 
and poisoned those in the rooms as they slept. It 
is not easy to speak of it, but most of us know 





the nature of these dreadful odors in pluces where 
many people are gathered together. 

Offenses of the same nature exist near private 
houses, sinall country homes, anci-nt vaults made 
deep, for all time. Sometimes these lie in such 
a direction as to poison the wells, and there is no 
better agent for diffusing this poison than water. 
There is a story of the prevalence of typhoid fever 
in a district in Engiand, where, after much study, 
the mischief was traced to the cows, who drank 
filthy water (doubtless they preferred pure), and 
the poison was distributed in their milk ! 

Another evil is defective drainage. Dish water, 
dirty water of all kinds, is thrown in a certain 
place, perhaps out at a certain window, and the vile 
odors steam up at night from the reeking ground. 
We have seen these places, or even stone drains, 
within ten feet of the well, and often they are 
above the well, which must receive some of the 
drainage. Now these mischiefs are at work at 
this moment, in many a place in healthful New 
England as well as elsewhere; and where the sur- 
face is rocky and abounds in basins, these become 
full of the reeking, steaming fluids that carry 
death in their train. 

One thing we know better than we once did, 
that fresh dry earth absorbs and neutralizes these 
poisons, so that an abundant supply thrown over 
any offensive or suspicious spots will avert pres- 
ent danger. At the same time the earth so used 
becomes a valuable fertilizer. 

This is the present help, and quantities could be 
thrown into those ancient vaults which are such 
a nuisance. Now is the time, and it saves the ex- 
pense of the so-called disinfectants. 

The great work may be done in the autumn 
(when all danger is past, and the temptation is to 
forget it). Then, when the frost has killed all the 
noxious germs of disease, comes a time of precan- 
tion. When things are freezing or frozen, remove 
all these causes of trouble, so filling and mingling 
with fresh earth as to obtain the fertilizing quali- 
ties; scrape the places used for drainage, and either 
see that the drains are deep and away from the 
wells, or that all the waste is absorbed. Our New 
England soil is not so rich that we can afford to 
waste any good material—and all the waste froin a 
house is as valuable as that from the stable, 
which is saved with sv much care—except where 
it is shiftlessly left out to be washed away by the 
rain. . 
Shallow vaults or receptacles with fresh, dry 
earth sprinkled on them every few days, are the 
truly economical and safe arrangements. It is 
some trouble and requires system, but it is more 
trouble to take care of a fever patient, and it 


costs less than a funeral. 
LEx. 





WHY LETTICE SYMPATHIZED WITH 
MR. BREMER. 
By Evia A. DRINKWATER, 
ETTICE had been sick all through the spring 

4 and early summer, but when the weather 
became hot and dry the cough and pain in her 
side left her, faint streaks of color began to flash 
up into her thin cheeks, and she grew able to take 
a ride with her father every morning, and during 
each ride she found many commonplace incidents 
to weave into thrilling stories for ler little brother 
Fred. 

One morning, as they were driving slowly along 
a beautiful lane, Lettice was much amused by 
counting a number of cattle crossing a brook on 
a narrow plunk. 

‘*There ! Twenty-one !” she cried, clapping her 
hands. ‘* What a cluinsy old fellow that last one 
was. I surely thought he’d tumble into the wa- 
ter. I hope they will all do it over again when 
we come back. I must tell Fred all about it.” 

‘*That reminds me of poor little Fredrika Bre- 
mer,” replied her father, delighted to see his 
** Janguid lady” display so much interest. ‘One 
day she and her sisters were watching some bul- 
locks that had been let out to drink at a pond. 
When they came to a certain place where the gates 
had been taken down they all appeared seized 
with a dancing fit, and began to jump and prance, 
kickiug their hind legs in the air, The children 
were ainazed at such conduct in the quiet crea- 
tures, and when their father came home that 
evening Charlotte went into the library and told 
him of the wonderful behavior of the bullocks, 
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He was amused and interested, and wondered 
very much what could have influenced them. 
Presently in came another child and told the 
same story. The father listened but said nothing. 
Then a third came in, repeating what the others 
had said. The father paid no attention. And, 
last of all, poor little repressed, irrepressible 
Fredrika made her appearance, saying, ‘Do you 
know, papa, that the bullocks—’ But she was 
interrupted with, ‘ This is the fourth time I have 
heard that story. Now there must be an end 
of 1%.’" 


he was!" 


unkind exclaimed 
‘‘He might have listened to just one 
I have no patience with him !” 
‘** But it was something of a bore for him, you 
”’ said Mr. Houghton. ‘* Why.” suddenly 
turning his attention to the horse, ‘‘ Ned has al- 
most lost that fore shoe. We must drive slowly. 
I will wateh the shoe while you keep a sharp 
lookout for a blaecksmith’s shop. I think there is 
one near.” 


‘* How eross and 
Lettice. 
more, 


see, 


Lettice sat erect, her bright eyes searching for 
she scarcely knew what, until her father said. 
‘* There jit is,” as they turned a corner close upon 
a small unpainted building surrounded by broken 
wagons. Through a smoky doorway they saw a 
man bending over a forge, drawing a long red 
iron from the fire ; but he threw the iron on the 
anvil and came to the door at the sound of Mr. 
Houghton’s voice. 

‘* Loose shoe, eh ?” he inquired, running his 
fingers through his curly gray hair. ‘* Do it for 
you in five minutes ; will that suit you,eh? Bet- 
ter take the horse out, eh ? Your little gal looks 
beat out ; better go in the house and stay with 
my women folks, eh? Powerful hot place this 
shop is tg set in, eh ?” 

“It will only be for a few minutes,” assured her 
father, helping her down. ‘Perhaps you will 
find something to amuse you.” 

Lettice slowly crossed the dusty road, and 
knocked at the door of the little red house oppo- 
site the shop. 

‘*May I please stay bere until our horse is 
shod 7” she asked, as a tiny old lady appeared. 

** Yes, come in,” answered the old lady, in a 
strikingly gentle tone. ‘‘How thin you are! 
Have you been sick? Just set in this rocking 
chair, and put your feet on this little bench, and 
Til get you a glass of our spring water. No such 
water as ours to be found for miles around.” 

Lettice leaned wearily back among the faded 
green cushions of the ehair, while the old lady 
stretched up to the highest shelf of a closet for a 
glass, and left the room, moving so noiselessly 
that the child was almost startled. 

The room was so small and bare that Lettice 
had made a study of everything it contained be- 
fore the old lady returned with the glass of water 
and followed by a little brown dog. 

‘““What a cunning little dog it is,” she said, 
after she had drank the water, and the dog came 
whining and jumping around her chair. 

‘* Yes,” assented the old lady, seating herself, 
aud commencing to darn a pair of coarse socks. 
‘*And what do you think he did last night? It 
was the queerest thing, for we never let him go 
up-stairs ; but Jimmy had something like a tetch 
of cholery, and he was took all of a suddent in 
the evening, though what he had been eating to 
hurt him no one knows. For his breakfast he 
only eat cakes—we was out of buckwheat, so we 
made them of rye and Indian ; we raise them over 
night—two quarts—” 

‘*But what did the little brown dog do ?” in- 
quired Lettice. 

‘* Well, you see Jimmy ‘most had the cholery, 
and we was at our wits’end. We put him in hot 
water, and we put mustard on him, and gave him 
ginger and paregoric, and the doctor lives a long 
way off, and there was no one to send, for John 
had the asthmy, and father—” 

**So you sent the dog for the doctor?” asked 
Lettice. 

**No; oh, no, we should not think of such a 
thing,” returned the gentle old voice. ‘* Well, 
you see, after we put him in the hot water we 
wanted to wrap him up warm, and so Amandy 
went up to the garret chamber for a quilt—we 
have a nice parcel of quilts, for I’ve piecened fifty- 
three in wy uay—let we see, the first one I piecened 
was when——” 


, 





‘* Did the dog bring down the quilt?” again in- 
terrupted Lettice. 

**Oh, no,” replied the old lady softly, shaking 
her head, ‘** but he followed Amandy up stairs, 
and she never thought of him when she came out 
of the room, and we was all so frightened we never 
| missed him, and thought nothing of it till Jimmy 
was better this morning and Amandy went to put 


the quilt away, and as swe as you live there was 
Fido a-wagging his tail when Amandy opened the 
door, and he must have been there all night.” 

A disappointed ‘* Oh!” was all the reply that 
Lettice could make. 

‘*Slo you like Flido,” repeated a thick voice as 
a very old man opened a bed-room door so close 
to her chair that Lettice gave a little start. 
you like Flido,” he continued, shambling up to 
an arm-chair and seating himself with difficulty. 
‘-Flido is a wise dog an’ a tunning dog an’ a 
funny dog. An’ Flido went up stairs last night, 
an’ he followed "Mandy up stairs, an’ "Mandy went 
up stairs for a quilt, and Jimmy was sick an’ had 
to have a quilt, an’ Flido followed "Mandy up 
stairs, an’ "Mandy shet Flido in, and Flido stayed 
there all night till ‘Mandy opened the door in’e 
morning and then "Mandy saw Flido waggin’ his 
tail. Yes, Fiido is a tunning dog an’ a wise dog 
an’ a funny dog.” 


**Slo 


“Oh!” shivered Lettice, glancing out of the 
window to see if the horse were nearly ready. 

‘*Here I am, home at last, alinost sweltered!” 
shouted a large, round voice, and the door was 
violently opened to admit a stout young woman 
who immediately seated herself on two cliairs and 
began fanning herself with her apron. 

‘It's Amandy,” whispered the gentle old lady. 
just as if she were unlocking a cabinet of rare 
jewels. 

‘*So you are waiting for your horse?” questioned 
Amanda. ‘‘ And how fond Fido is of you! I shall 
be jealous soon. You never in your life saw any- 
thing as cunning as he is. Jiminy was taken sick 
last night and what we were to do, so far from the 
doctor and never having any one sick like that 
before, we didn’t know, and you never in your 
life saw such a distressed household. But I had 
heard tell of putting folks in hot water, so I ran 
up stairs for a quilt (but I shouldn’t have believed 
the dog followed me if I had not seen him there 
this morning), and so I ran down quick and when 
I went to put the quilt away this morning you 
never in your life, ever, saw a dog so happy as he 
was, standing there wagging his tail when 1 open- 
ed the door.” 

As sh: ended her story Amanda nodded towards 
Lettice, who could only reply with a faint, half 
indignant ** Oh!” 

‘*So you are home, ’Man’,” screamed a shrill 
voice from the kitchen, and a moment after a 
slight, red-cheeked girl appeared in the doorway. 
‘*Who’ve you got here?’ she asked, her bold 
brown eyes traveling over Lettice’s attire inch by 
inch. ‘*So she is waiting for the borse, all dressed 
up so gay; but she likes Fido.” 

The girl seated herself on the floor and began 
to play with the dog. 

‘*Where do you suppose he stayed last night? 
the duck, the diamond—” she began, to Lettice’s 
cousternation. ‘That little -wretch Jimmy had 
to go and eat cucumbers till he got us all in a 
precious fright, and while Man’ ran up stairs for 
a quilt he just picked after her and we never 
knew a breath about it till Man’ went up this 
morning to put away the quilt, and there he stood 
wagging his tail. Now wasn’t that a cunning 
trick?” 

**T don’t know,” replied Lettice angrily, ready 
to shriek with nervousness. 

Just then a small boy appeared in the kitchen 
doorway eating a large cucumber. ‘‘Come here, 
good dog, poor fellow!” he called. ‘‘Say, Sis, 
he’s the funniest dog you ever saw. Last night l 
was sick——” 

But Lettice sprang from the chair in terror and 
rushed from the house with her fingers in her 
ears. 

The horse was reharnessed and her father wait- 
ing to assist her to her seat in the carriage. 

‘*The time did not seem long to you?” he asked 
as they turned the corner which hid house and 
shop trom their view. *‘‘ But Low pale you are! 
Are you faint? Was tlieir house too close? Here, 
| take the bottle of hartshorn.” 











‘*[—sympathize — with— Mr.—Bremer,” 
faintly from the child’s white lips. 

‘“What do you mean: 
iously. 

‘*I feel better,” sighed Lettice, the color rush- 
ing violently into her face as she sniffed the harts- 


came 


asked her father anx- 


iorn. 

And before the ride was over she had so far 
recovered as to tell the whole story to her father, 
which made him laugh so heartily that the tears 
ran down his cheeks. 





YOUTH AND AGE. 


(On the Centennial Anniversary of American Independence.) 
* We have to coifess that England is «la and the United States 
young.” —Time-. 
if YUNCH sees no harm in that confession. 
" Age isa thing Ccumparative: 
In Histors’s immense procession 
Some r alms than others longer live. 
Wha diagnosis marks the :ime 
When auy State is in its prime ? 


America is young, no doubt, 
Aud keeps ber hundredth b’rthday merrily: 
Her cannon roar, her speakers spout, 
Her toasts and sen iments ring ches 
And how tall talk in fyttes nas flowed 


In Bayurd Taylor's long diawn Ode! 


rily ; 


Hail we the democratic Maid e 
Self-crowned with Freedoim’s deathbless laurel: 
Noc ber larwe Liberty upbraia, 
Because its winning cost a quarrel 
Pro-perity ana social health 
To the colossal Commonwealth! 
Yet is Old England quite co old 
As the Caronuvloger maintains, 
W hose oidest, noviest blood is rolled 
Through the wide Uniou’s youthful veins? 
Tn all things good beucath the sun 
Jobo Bali and Jonathan are one. 
Long centuries of stately life 
Are E igiand’s birtoday yift to her: 
Columbia's youth, with vigor rife, 
Isf lt in Eogland s beart astir 
In Young America’s Centennial 
Old England fe Is berse!f peren:ial. 
: —Punch, 
GIRLS’ NAMES. 

IN any modern scliool catalogue or newspaper 
list of ladies’ names which you may chance to 
meet, you find an endless iteration of the favorite 
inflection ie; as if the beauty or attractiveness, if 
not the respectability, of the young ladies in some 
way depended on this liquid and endearing termi- 
uation. In the short space of one page of the 
catalogue of a prominent young ladies’ college—a 
school of much higher pretensions than the aver- 
age sewinary, and whose students are of a more 
advanced and thoughtful age than mere seminary 
students—oae may find (as we have satisfied our- 
selves by trying) at least the following varieties, 
viz.: Jeunie, Nannie, Hattie, Minnie, Margie, 
Nettie, Nellie, Allie, Addie, Lizzie. 

Lord Dufferin, the present dignified Governor- 
General of Canada, has lately chosen to bring this 
cendency into notice (and so we suppose it pre- 
vails in Canada, too) by making it a special topie 
in his address at the commencement of a 
young ladies’ school in Quebee. But he credits 
the United 
States, and thinks the practice, when it becomes 


late 
the habit, or its exaggeration, to 


a ‘‘national characteristic,” is ** not without sig- 

future philologist, perhaps, 
may pick it up as a remnant of that period when 
the young women of our most cultivated circles 
bore the badge of belittiement and patronage, and 
infer therefrom that the Oriental type of infautile 
helplessness had certainly survived to this era 
even in Western lands. He will most likely con- 
clude (and does not the evidence tend in that di- 
rection ?) that, in our Centennial time, the true 
idea of 


nificance.” Some 


“A perfect Woman nobly planned, 
To warn, to cowfort, aud command,” 
was not so much as suspected or sought after. We 
do not remember that any journal of ** Woman’s 
Rights” and enfranchisement las ever thoug!t it 
pertinent to speak of this subject ; but surely it 
bears a direct relation to the mental growth and 
capacity of the sex. ‘Tue literary nom de plume of 
a feminine author indicates to some extent the 
foree of her mind ; and, we know just as well what 
to expect from the Lillie Linwoods and Mattie 
Myrtles, as we do from the George Eliots. You 
“an scarcely pen a more suggestive satire against 
the Lelpfulness and independence of woman than 
to wrap lier up in such terms of daily coddling and 
childi:h endearment as the pet names against which 
Lord Dufferin protests. For instance, persistently 
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to call the two great chieftains of woman’s ad- 
vanced status, Lizzie Cady Stanton, and Susie B. 
Anthony, would crush at one stroke the revolution 
they bave so much at heart. Under such sweet 
persiflage it would sink into languid imbecility, 
and furnish fresh food for laughter.—From 
Home and Society ;” Scribner for September. 


| Acligious Mews. 


The Japanese Government has abolished the 
fifth-day holiday, and ordered that the Christian 
Sunday shall be legally the Japanese day of rest. 











The Methodist camp-meetings on the beach of 
the Gulf of Mexico are reported to have been very 
successful this year, the attendance having been 
large and the conversions numerous. 


It is said that the Jews have made a very 
successful beginning at a Hebrew theological sem- 
inary in the United States; they have the ad- 
vantage, peculiar to their sect, of the hearty 
co-operation of their congregations in all portions 
of the Union. 


Aéa Fair under the auspices of the guests at 
Terrace Hall, Ramapo, N. Y., held last Saturday 
evening, seventy dollars were raised for the pur- 
pose of increasing the Sunday School Library of 
the Presbyterian church (Rey. Mr. Ford's) in that 
village. 


Mr. Moody held a Union Service at Springfield, 
Mass., last week, delivering his sermon from the 
text ‘‘To every man his work.” The interest and 
curiosity of the community was as great as that 
at any other place in which Mr. Moody has ap- 
peared, the largest building in the city being 
crowded to its utmost capacity. 


A correspondent of the Zvening Post, writing 
from Asia upon foreign missions, says: ‘‘ Whena 
man speaks ill of missionaries it is prudent, be- 
fore accepting the dictum, to examine the critic’s 
life to see if there be anything there which the 
missionary and his religion condemn.” The ap- 
plication of this rule would effectually dispose of 
most of the travelers who sneer at foreign mis- 
sions. 


The missions to the Chinese in California seem 
to prosper far beyond many more expensive ones 
in other lands. The mission schools have a fair 
attendance, and about forty Chinese have been 
adinitted to church membership within a year. 
The peculiar service of these missions will be ap- 
parent when it is remembered that most China- 
men go back to their native country. 


It is said that two men who applied for ad- 
mission to membership in the Seventh United 
Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh were refused 
because of their connection with secret societies. 
One of them was an Orangeman and Odd-Fellow, 
the other an Orangeman and Good Templar. The 
question of their reception was afterward referred 
to the Presbytery, which decided that, according 
to the standards of the United Presbyterian 
Church, members of secret societies cannot be ad- 
mitted to church fellowship. 


Presbyterians should be grateful for this hand- 
some testimonial to their organization ; it is from 
the pen of ex-Premier Gladstone: “It has given 
Presbyterian communions the advantages which 
in civil order belong to local self-government and 


representative institutions—orderly habits of 
mind, respect for adversaries, and some of the 
elements of judicial temper; the development of 
a genuine individuality, together with the dis- 
couragement of mere arbitrary will and of all ec- 
centric tendency ; the sense of a common life, the 
disposition energetically to defend it; the love of 
law combined with a love of freedom ; last, not 
least, the habit of using the faculty of speech 
with a direct and immediate view to persuasion.” 


We heartily endorse the sentiment of the Con- 
gregationalist when it says that: ‘No pastor 
need be afraid of admitting occasional changes in 
the order and method of the Sabbath services. 
To show some readiness in agreeing to change will 
be most likely to make his people content with 
keeping substantially to the old system, if he 
thinks that is best. And besides, the most con- 
servative man should know that change has its 
benefits. Variety is of use here, as well as every- 
where else, Fresh interest is excited. Some peo- 





ple will like the new ways better than the old ; 
and even if they are not really better, it is but fair 
that these persons should have their turnin being 
gratified. ‘There are mischiefs in falling into fixed 
and invariable forms, and in sticking for them, as 
well as on the other side, in seeking perpetually 
and violently for change. That management is 
probably best which admits variations pretty free- 
ly, and yet does not on the whole depart quickly 
or widely from the old and tried ways.” 


If liberality were the only test of Christianity, 
or if it were a test as rigidly applied as it should 
be, denominations might make some strange ex- 
change in rank: the following, from the London 
Spectator, concerning the ‘* Hospital collections,” 
in London, is suggestive: ‘*‘ The Chief Rabbi got 
more from his people than the preachers at St. 
Paul's in the two services together; the Portuguese 
Synagogue raised more than the Bishop of Car- 
lisle extracted from the congregation in Christ 
Chureh, May Fair; the Reformed Jews raised 
more than any congregation of which we have as 
yet seen any account; and even Dr. Adler raised 
more than many Christian congregations of prob- 
ably twice the size. It is clear that either Jews 
are relatively much richer than Christians, or 
that they have a keener sympathy with the phys- 
ical sufferings of their fellow-creatures.” Can't 
some one on this side of the water make some 
similar comparisons, not necessarily between Jew 
and Gentile, but between Christian sects and con- 
gregations, in the order and proportion of their 
wealth ? 


The Episcopal Church Congress, to convene at 
Boston on Nov. 12th, as arranged, will consider 
many timely topics ; among them are the follow- 
ing, with the names of the principal writers and 
speakers to whose care they have been assigned : 
“The True Place of Art in Christianity,” the 
Rev. Samuel Osgood, D.D., and Charles C. Per- 
kins, Esq. ; ‘‘ Foreign Missions under our Present 
Knowlege of Non-Christian Nations—their Mor- 
als and their Religions,” the Rev. John Cotton 
Smith, D.D., and the Rev. John N. Galleher, S. 
T.D. ; ‘‘ The Relation of the Protestant Episcopal 
Churcheto Freedom of Religious Thought,” the 
Rev. James DeKoven, D.D., and the Rey. E. A. 
Washburn, D.D. ; ‘‘The Relations of Secular and 
Religious Edueation,” Dr. Eliot and the Rev. 
Henry A. Coit, D.D.; ‘‘ The Morals of Politics,” 
the Rev. Edwin Harwood, D.D., and the Hon. 
John W. Stevenson, U. 8S. Senate; ‘‘ The Just 
Liberty in the Adaptation of the Services to the 
Varied Wants of the People,” the Rev. D. H. 
Greer and Jonathan Edgar, Esq. ; *‘The Preven- 
tion and Cure of Drunkenness,” Dr. Tyler, form- 
erly superintendent of the McLean Asylum, and 
H. A. Hartt, M.D. ; ‘* Revivals and Christian Nur- 
ture,” the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., and the 
Rt. Rev. Wm. C. Doane, D.D., Bishop of Albany. 

One of the principal obstacles anticipated in the 
union of the Methodists North and South, alluded 
to in another column, was the disposition ot 
church property, but it would seem as if the rules 
adopted were sufficiently elastic and comprehen- 
sive to meet every requirement. The rules read 
as follows: 

Rute 1. In cases not adjudicated upon by the joint com- 
mission, any society of either church constituted according 
to its discipline, now occupying the church property, shall 
remain in possession thereof, provided that where there is 
now in the same place a society of more members attached 
to the other church, and which has hitherto claimed the use 
of the property, the latter shall be entitled to possession. 

RULE 2. Forasmuch as we have no power to annul decisions 
respecting church property made by the State courts, the 
joint commission ordain in respect thereof: First, in cases in 
which such a decision has been made, orin which there exists 
an agreement, the same shall be carried out in. good taith. 
Second. In communities where there are two societies, one 
belonging to the Methodist Episcopal Church and the other 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church South, which have ad 
versely claimed the church property, it is recommended that 
without delay they amicably compose their differences irre- 
spective of the strict legal title, and settle the same according 
to Christian principles and the equities of the particular case, 
and so far as praticable according to the principle of the fore- 
going rule. Butif such settlement cannot be speedily made 
then the question shall be referred for equitable decision to 
three arbitrators, one to be chosen by euch claimant from 
their respective societies, and the two thus chosen shall select 
a third person not connected with either of said churches, 
and the decision of any two of them shall be final. Third. In 
communities in which there is but one society rule first shall 
be faithfully observed in the interests of peace and frater- 
nity. 

RULE 3. Whenever necessary to carry the aforegoing rules 
into effect legal title to the church property shall be accord- 
ingly transferred. 

RULE 4. These rules shall take effect immediately. 


Lesson for Sept. 3, Prov. xxiii. 29-85—Intemper- 
ance ; for Sept. 10, Prov. xxxi. 10-31—The Excel- 
lent Woman ; Sept. 17, Eccl. xii. 1-14—A Godly Life. 





General Hels. 


MonpDaAY, Ava. 21. 

Gov. Hayes resigned from the Ohio State Cen- 
tennial Commission.——Polities are dull in Penn- 
sylvania, and will remain so until after the Indiana 
election. The injunction against the Central 
Pacific, with reference to interest payments, is 
denied.—Efforts for the reconciliation of the 
Tammany and Anti-Tammany organizations were 
apparently abandoned.——Controller Green de- 
clined the nomination for the Mayoralty tendered 
by the Tax-payers’ Association. An appeal was 
filed against the Surrogate’s decision in the Stew- 
art will case.——The employés of the New Jersey 
and New York Railroad Company struck and 
stopped the running of trains. Morocco de- 
clined to pay her tribute to Turkey. The Ser- 
vian headquarters have been transferred to 
Delegrad.—The dory ‘‘ Centennial” arrived at 
Liverpool from Gloucester, Mass. 

TUESDAY, AUG. 22. 

Sitting Bull, it is announced, has failed in ne- 
gotiations looking to an alliance with the Cana- 
dian Indians. President Grant announced the 
death of Speaker Kerr by proclamation.—The 
sale of arms to Indians by traders is now formally 
forbidden.——T here is a strike among the hands 
on the rice plantations in South Carolina. At 
a meeting of the Board of Control of the Asso- 
ciated Coal Companies in this city, it was decided 
to break up the combination. A man was found 
in the Sound who alleged that he had been robbed 
and thrown’ overboard from a steamboat. The 
Turks were twice repulsed in advancing on Alex- 
inatz. The Russian Government allows volun- 
teers to join the Servian army.——Discontent is 
manifested in British Columbia at the supposed 
abandonment of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 








WEDNESDAY, AUG. 23. 

Ex-Governor Morgan was nominated by the 
Republicans at Saratoga on the first ballot, as 
candidate for the Governorship of New York. 
Sherman S8. Rogers is nominated for Lieut. Gov- 
ernor, and George F. Danforth for the Court of 
Appeals.—tThe Liberals of the State met at 
Saratoga and approved the nominations of Hayes 
and Wheeler and Ex-Gov. Morgan; a bolt of Til- 
den Liberals took place.——Stories of a great 
fight with the Indians are renewed. Strong re- 
inforcements are pushing forward to the plains, 
and recruiting is progressing for the cavalry. 
The New Jersey and New York Railroad strike 
was ended, the receiver making terms with the 
men. A delegation of fifty-one French working- 
men arrived, to visit the Centennial Exhibition. 
——tThe Servians have repulsed repeated attacks 
of the Turkish army. 

THURSDAY, AuG. 24. 

There was a panic in coal stocks in Wall street, 
a number of stocks falling heavily.——The paid 
admissions to the Centennial Exhibition were 
56,600; the attraction was the New Jersey exer- 
cises.——Exports exceed imports the last fiscal 
year by about $120,000,000.——After being repulsed 
three times on Wednesday at the defenses of Alex- 
inatz, the Turks were again driven back. 
The Servians are making a counter movement on 
Nissa. 

FRIDAY, AUG. 25. 

The funeral of Speaker Kerr took place at New 
Albany, Ind. The gathering from Kentucky and 
Indiana was very large. Prof. Huxley made an 
address at the Scientific Convention at Buffalo 
complimentary to America.——Gold discoveries 
are reported from the Black Hills.——The excite- 
ment in Wall street continued, all stocks tem- 
porarily feeling the effect of thepanic.—Mas- 
ter mechanic Farrington made the first trip over 
the traveler rope of the Brooklyn Bridge.— 
Prince Milan declared to the foreign consuls in Bel- 
grade that he wished for peace. Turks crossed 
the Austrian frontier, and murdered a peasant. 

SATURDAY, AuG. 26. 

The Sioux have separated into at least two par- 
ties and the campaign is practically ended. A 
strong force will remain in garrison far up the 
Yellowstone. Judge Sedgwick permanently en- 
joined the Gilbert Elevated Railroad Company 
from constructing its road on Sixth-ave. as pro- 
posed.——T he first section of the second traveler 
rope of the Brooklyn Bridge was taken across and 
the lashings were cut.——The paying visitors to 
the Exhibition on Saturday were over 95,000,—— 
The Colorado Republicans have re-nominated Gov. 
John L. Routt, 
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Financial. 








From Monday, Aug. 21, to Saturday, 
Aug. 26. 

The week whieh has just closed has witnessed a 
remarkable shrinkage in railway securities. What 
are called the ‘‘coal roads” have abandoned the 
combination which was once formed between 
them for the purpose of holding coal at a high 
price, and the value of their stocks, and in less de- 
gree of their bonds, has decreased very greatly. 
The principal stocks upon which the decrease has 
occurred are the Del., Lack. & Western and the 
Central of N.J. Other railway stocks have de- 
declined somewhat, though not much, in sympathy 
with the “bear” movement. The U. 8. bonds most 
likely to be called in when the four and a half per 
cent. loan is placed have declined almost to actual 
gold value. 


Financial Quetations—Gold.— 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 

Aug. 21. Aug. 23. gz. 26. 

Gold (highest) ..... BOM coccceee BOI ceccosce 11K 
Legal Tenders..... 90.29 ........ 90.20 ...cccce 89.90 


Government Bond«,— 


(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 
of sales.) 
Sixes, 1881, : 


119% 119% 




































Sixes. 188] 119X¥ 119% . 119% 
20, 1RA5, 4 Mk . 113% 
5-20, 1845. M4 114% 13% 
5-20, 1845, 115 115% ux 
5-20, 1985, 115 115 “4% 
2, 1867, 119 119% . WK 
5-20, 1847, 119% 119% 18 
5-20, 1868 121 120% . 20% 
5-20, 1868 121K 120% . 120% 
10-40, r 11f.3¢ 118% 116 
10-40, ¢ 1194 119% 119% 
Fives, 188 zk . 17 116% 
Fives, 1881. c.. -. 197% 117 116% 
Currency sixes..... 18% 126% 26% 
Foreign Exchange.— 
0 days. 3 days. 
Lundon prime bankers. 4STKG@AISTY 4. 89@4.89% 
Bids for State Bonds. 
Alabama 5s. ’83 _ - 6a, G.R. 1887... — 
do 5a, 86 _- . 4a, G.C. 1887... — 
— . 68. G.L. 1883... — 
_ +... 21... — 
— L. 1992... — 
- “4 
— 14 
_ 58 
_ 58 
Gh Who cdscece cssee _ off, J &J. 40 
do 7s, new bonds. — i do off.. A.&O. 40 
do 7s, indorsed... — Fund. act. '66..... 8 
do 7a, gold bonds 107 a Wnses 8 
Indiana 5s.......... _ N C.N.bds.. I& J oe 
TH. coup. 68, "77..... — N.C..N.B.. A.&O.. - 
Tl. 68, coup. ’79 _ N.C., 8.T., class 1. 1% 
1). War loan.. = ao do . 1% 
Kentucky fs... . 101 do do 3... 1% 
Louisiana 6s .. -_- Obio 6s, 1. ane — 
Louisiane } N.B oe || Pee il4 
do w.F.D - Rhode Island 6... — 
do Penite’ t ry. — South Carolina 6s.. — 
do 68, L.B...... = do 6a,Jan.4Ju. — 
do 8s. L.B...... _ do fs,Apr.&O0c. — 
do 8s, L.B., 1875 — do F.A.. 1946.... — 
ge 8s, 1900 . — do L.C., "893.43. 40 
0 7s. consol’d. 56% do L.C. 89. A&O 40 
Mich. 6a, "T8- 79..... _ do 78 of U888..... oe 
do 6a, 1883. 106 do Non-fund.b 2% 
do 7s, "90.. _- Tenn. 68, old.. -. 48% 
Missouri 6s. _—_ do 6s, new. 48 
eo 6s. 'T7.. - 10% do fe, new 
6s. "78 100% Va. 68, old. 
LW’ .. bas. due Sto) 107 do n.b.. 
Funding b. "-5 . — do n.b.. 
Asyium or U.d. 92.. 106 do ennsol 





H. & “t.J.. @ 
J.. 96. 


N.Y. R. B's Loan. " A 
N.Y. Coup.. B.L do small b. .. 
N.Y. 64. C.L. 1877 do Regis....... 





N.Y. 68, C.L. 1878... — 
Bids for R. R. Bonds. 











Albany & Susq., boy —- C& Tol. . f.. 
do — 
eo 3a: Wig C. P. “& Pig a 
leon. g “ ‘old b 
Bost. n° & E.. (st m 19 Det., M. & Tol. 
do yr _ Buf. £ Ene, n. b. 
Bur. C. Rap. nn uff. t. L. 7s 
Ist 7s, x 40 =Kal. $*. Ist... _— 
Ches. & O. 68, Ist... 27% L. 8. Div. b.......... 105 
Chic. & Alton, 8. i. _ do eon ¢., Ist. 106 
4 Ist L. 8. Cons. r., Ist... 108 
iee.. 105 do cons. ¢.,2d.. 98 
Joes & C.. ee a - Mar. & Cin. Istm... — 
L. & Mo., ist, Mich. C.,cons. 7s. 02 101 
St. Law Jac. aC i. nist 104 do = Ist 88.828.f — 
.B.& N.J.S., Ist m.7s.... 
. RB. & a Mi is ur N. Y. C. 68, ’8! 
Cc. Rk. L. & Pac...... do fis, — 
do s. f. Ine a 395 | - do 6s, _ 
C. of N. J., lst, new. 112 do 6s, — 
do ist cons. 99 do 7s, "76 _ 
OO BG isccce 89 N, .é C.&H.., _ 
Lehigh & W.con... — N.Y. & H. ist M.C — 
Am.Dock Sine». - H. R. 7s, 2dm. ’85. ae 
On. &S&. P.M Harlem Ist m.7s «. — 
Pa o— do oe isa,r. — 
do ist m.. 5. P. dD — JS 4 aay 95% 
do istm. 7 “GRD 101 - 93 
do Iistm.,LaC. D 1022 do do con. “= 
do do IL "3 BD — 
do do H. 2 a - 









a. 
. & Pac. L. G. 
bbe. R.b.of Mo. — 
P. R. of Mo.. Ist m. 


do 24 ™.. 
P. Ft. W. & C. Ist 
















21 
do do 24.. 109% 
do do 3d... — 
Clev. & P.. con. s. f. 109 
do do 4th..... _— 
0.6.61 G.. im..... 40% 
do 2%dm.... - 
Del. Lack. & W. _— R., W. & Og. c. Ist... — 
do .C.... — St. L.& LM.,Ist.... 100% 
Mor. & Es. Ist. m - do do 2d.. — 
do 24 m - Alt. & T. H., Ist m. 108 
do B.1900. - do 2dpref...... 90 
4 con. _ do 2d, Ine...... 70 
=, * — B.&8.I..lstm.8 — 
do Set con. gold. _ ol. P.& W., E.D.. — 
Brie, Ist M., Ex.... — do 86% 
do 2d, 7s, 1879..... 108% do Ist = ex - 
do , 78, 1883..... 103% do _ 
do 4th, 7s, ’30..... _ Tol.&Wab. st = — 
do 5th, ~S be hacwe _- do ist St. L. div 66 
Long Dock bo’ a 2 on 
B. NY RE me Pai 92 os 
do 92 -- 
H. & St. J., 1. ...... 7934 65 
do "Bs. son. - A, B. & N .»Iistm.. — 
Dub. & dpa eee Istm — Han. & Nap., Ist 87 
— Gt. W., Ist, *8. — 
Cedar F. & M., ist.. — do 20 63 
Ind. B. & W., ist... — Han. & ©.M.istm. — 
oO 24 m.. . & Tol it . Sa 
Mich. So. 7 p.e. 2d.. 103 Vest. U. —— C-— 
M.S. &N.L,8.f.... 108 do ow 





Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Aug. 26, 1876. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 30,872 pack- 
ages. Exports, 11,225 packages. Receipts show a 
large increase over last week, but there was a good 
strong market with steady prices and a firm feeling 
at the close. Finest creamery sold at 30 and 22 cts. 
Fine fresh make butter in half-firkin tubs was in 
light receipt, and sold readily on arrival at 26 and 
28 cts. Firkins were the slowest on the list; they 
were in light demand at 25 and 27 cts. Best marks 
fresh make Northern Welsh butter, through by ice 
car, went quick at 25 and 26 cts.. but the bulk of 
arrivals was early make, stale and poor, and go 
over unsold. At the close we hear of sales of this 
kinds of stock for export at 20 and 22cts. Finest 
kinds of fresh Western was in light receipt, and 
sold readily on arrival. There was a large business 
done in fair to good grades of Western for export 
at 16 and 20 cts., and sales ran up to 15,000 and 16.000 
packages, the largest export for many years. We 
quote: Finest creamery and full-flavored dairy 
make, 2@28c.; Fresh make, middle and southern 
Tier Counties, State butter, 24@26c.; Northern N.Y. 
Welch per ice car, W@%Mc.; Yellow Grass make, 
Western dairy packed, 17@20c.; Yellow Grass make, 
Western re-packed butter, 1i@18c.; debris of the 
market, 12@ lic. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 69,855 boxes. 
Exports, 59,528 boxes. Gold 111. Cable 47s. Fancy 
factories sold quick at 10 cts., and good to fine 
ones at 9 and 9‘ cts., but the buik of receipts were 
poor and forced off at prices ranging from 6 to 8 cts. 
Market closes with light stocks and better feeling. 
We quote: State factory, fancy, 9«@l0c. ; State fac- 
tory, fuir to good, 8@9c.; State factory, partly skim- 





med, i@ic.; skimmed cheese and damaged stock, 
2W5e. 
Egas.—Near-by marks, State ,advanced to 18 and 


and 19 cts., and best marks, Western, 15 and 16 cts. 
Beeswax.—Fair demand at 30 and 32 cts. 
Beans.—Mediums sold well at $1.00 and $1.10; 
marrows are wanted for export at $1.50 per bushel, 
Tallow in good demand at 8\ and 8 cts. per Ib. 
Hops.—Smal! parcels of new crop begin to arnve, 
and sell at 30 and 32 cts., with a few sales at even 
higher figures. The demand for 1875 crop is good, 
with sales at 18 and 20 cts. for best growths and 10 
to 15 cts. for fair to good. 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO.. 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as s00p as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEw YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 


STOCKS 
CITY of NEW YORK 
INTEREST PAYABLE QUARTERLY. 


CEO. K. SISTARE, 


24 Nassau St., New York. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 











We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALs 
{NGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared, at all times, to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all classe- 
of investors. Orders by 1 or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shall poss to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GOLD CovUPONs, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sel] ON Com- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
a and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
nterest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1 ,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


FARRACUT 


Fire Insurance Company, 
No. 346 BROADWAY, 
Branch Office, No. 61 Liberty Street, 

NEw YORK, July Ist, 1876. 











QAI, ..cccoscceccccsececcoscscennecscccoece -- Cane oo 
Reinsurance Reserve..... “s pf 
Unpaid Losses............... 
NET SURPLOS....000.o0ccccclo. 163.945 > ee 
Total Assets. .........ccccccceces ‘ 433,839 64 
JOHN M. FURMAN, President. 


JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Vice-Prest. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


RAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 








Se peeaeear. NEw YORK. 
Gash Capical i ai 
1 Assets, Jan 








DRY GOODS. 


SILKS 


Importayt Annonycement. 
A.T. Stewart & Co. 


HAVE MADE LARGE ADDITIONS to their 
ALREADY WELL-SELECTED STOCK of 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 


Black, Colored 
And Fancy Silks. 


WHICH WILL be OFFERED MAINLY at the 
EXCEEDINGLY 


LOW PRICES 


OF LAST SEASON. 


THESE GOODS having been SECURED BE- 
FORE the HEAVY ADVANCE in PRICES 
of RAW SILK, consequent upon the failure of 
the silk crop. 


WILL BE SOLD 


WITHOUT REFERENCE totheir PRESENT 
MARKET VALUE, thus AFFORDING 
PURCHASERS an OPPORTUNITY to SUP- 
PLY WANTS MORE FAVORABLY than 
MAY AGAIN OCCUR ina LONG PERIOD. 

The ATTENTION of FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS, 
STRANGERS and RESIDENTS of NEIGHBOR- 
ING CITIES is INVITED. 








Broadway, 4th Av. 9th & (Oth Sts. 


NOVELTIES 


FOR EARLY FALL WEAR 


At Retail. 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


In ANTICIPATION of their REGU- 
LAR SEASON for OPENING, for the 
CONVENIENCE of STRANGERS 
VISITING THE CITY, are OFFER- 
ING the LATEST and CHOICEST 


Paris and Lyons 


NOVELTIES 


In Silks, Dress Goods, 
Camels’ Hair Shawls, 
Ready-Made Dresses, 
Sacques, Millinery, Etc. 


WHICH they are NOW OPENING 
from EACH and EVERY STEAMER, | | 
and SPECIALLY SELECTED for 
THEIR BEST 


Retail Sales. 





Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 





BLACK 


AND 


Colored Silks 


At LastSeason’s Prices, 


Having a Large Stock on hand and 
having made our Purchases in LYONS 
before the advance in Prices, we are 
enabled to Sell our BLACK SILKS 
and the New Styles of COLORED 
SILKS at Last Season’s Prices. 


Dress Goods in Matelasse and Armure 
Effects, Camel’s Hair Cloth, Cash- 
meres and Merinos, together with 
New and Elegant Fabrics for Cos- 
tumes in the Choicest Shades. A 
Complete Assortment Now Open. 





GREAT BARGAINS IN HOSIERY. 


Arnold,Constable & Co., 
BROADWAY AND 19th ST. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


T= AS.—The choicest in the world—Importers’ 

















prices—Largest Company in America—staple 
article—pleases everybody—Trade continually in- 
creasing—Agents wanted everywhere—vest in- 
ducements—don’t waste time—send for Circular to 
ROB’ T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N.  # P. .O. Box 1287. 
double their money selling “ Dr. 
Chase's apreves ($2) ceipt 
Book.’ dress Dr.Chase’s Print- 

ting “fe Ann Arbor, Mich. 
BOOK AGENTS | We have in press New 
Books by Bret Harte, 
Charlies Dudley Warner, Mark Twain, Rev. Dr. 
fish, and others. Now is the time to secure terri- 
tory. Catalogues sent free. tee AM. PUB. 
co., Hartford, Ct., Chicago. or Cinn 








ITED. Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. $80 a 
month, hotel and traveling. ‘expenses 
Ohio. MONITOR MANUFACTURING Co., Cincinnati, 
fo 





T ANT for the 
Basen} ad ham ‘Young's 


ELIZA Wite, No, 19. wnttee, Dusting 


YOUNG. Iota. coe dicate 
$5 to $20 Recbsinen’s Someares he 


$35 A MONTH.— Agents wanted. 24 best 


selling articles in the world. One sample 
$1 2 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 

















5 tatiinctilnade Address J. BRONSON, Detroit tch 

12 terms f free. _ TRUE & co. - Augusta, Maine. 
FINELY PRINTED BRISTOL a 
50: Marble, Snowflakes, amask, 
etc. We have over 100 rstytes. 


ING CARDS sent post-paid for 25 ce 
A 
wanted. AL! H. FULLER & CO., Brockton, 4 





Send stamp for samples of Glass Cards. 


$104 day. fmployment FOR all. 7-shot Revolv- 
er. $3.00. Catalogues free. Felton & Co., N. Y. 


500 AGENTS WANTED ! Samples 

free by mail, with terms for clearing 
from $5 to $10 per day. Two entirely new articles; 
salable as fiour. H. B. White & Co., Newark, N. J. 


Centennial Book of Biography 


of the great men of the 
First 100 Years of our Independence. 
The glory of America is her great men. Every- 
body wants to read their lives at this Centennial 
season. AG WANTED. Acents costing 
histories should sell this bouk also. Everybo: 
buysit. The greatest success of the year. Send 
for circular. P. W. ZIEGLER 


& CO. 
518 Arch S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
x { 0 ° *95 a day sure made by Agents eclling 
& our 
Chromo Cards. 


hromos, Cra ons, Picture 
23 samples, worth 
5, sent. postpaid, for S45 Cents. 
alogue free, J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON 


Illustrated Cat 
[Established 1830.) 
CA Pic tures of TILDEN = and HAYES, 2x 
28 inches. Sample » y mail, 50 centa, 
warge Discounts to slo Agents, J.H. BUFFO iD s SONS, BOSTON, 
AGENTS ticle in the world, and a solid 
gold patent-lever watch, free of 


cost, write at once to J. BRIDE & CO., 767 Broad- 
way, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED! Medals and Diplomas 


“"wAN's New CENTENNIAL BIBLE 


1800 Nd ra +» Me, Address for new circulars, 
\. J. HOLMAN & CO., 930 ARCH ST., Phila. 


$200 amonth. Outfit worth $1 free to Agents. 
pEUY Excelsior Mfg. Co., 151 Mitch. Av.,Ch icage: 


1 
CHALLENGE contains (5 shee 
per, 15 enve « 
cil, pen-holder, goldine pen, package of Ink Pow« 
o make a bottle ofjet black ink in one second 
receipts, and gent’s elegant combination set, sl. 
studs and collar button to match. Sample pacha 
> packages with assorted jewelry, $1; 12 packare-, £2 
for sample dozen and confidential terms to agents. 


F, Stockman, 27 Bond St., New York. 




















If you want the best selling ar- 
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Che Household. © 


HOUSE CLEANING. 
Br Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 

“T is difficult to realize, after so long a term of 
excessive beat. that autumn will eal) 
back our wandering housekeepers. and = thes 
doubtless need no reminder that their first duties 
on returning bo:e will be to put their houses il 
order for the coming winter. Those who have 
not been so fortunate as to secure a short respite 


soon 


frow home duties have probably already begun 
-one of the prominent parts 
that 


and 


their house-cleaning 
of household 
made a dreaded 
taking. 

But we do not think it necessary that to effect 
a satisfactory purification of the house the whoie 
of tbe interior should be dismantled and thrown 


has needlessly 
under- 


labor custom 


wost formidable 


into wild coufusion, and al! the inmates be made 
eross and unecomforra‘le in order that the mis 
tress may have the satisfaction of knowing tha 
twice 9 year at least her domains are in order and 
thoroughly clean. Bv a lit'le care, good manage- 
ment and forethouzht, except in a few particu- 
lars, a house may be kept in good condition the 
year round, and a large portion of these home 
revolutions and 
the comfort and happiness of the majority of the 
household, be avoided. 

Yet with the hes: 
extra work to be done every fail and spring. In 
the fall the dust that is more annoving and more 
liab'e to pervade the whole bouse during warm 
weather must be removed, and all traces which 
the flies. without regard to the most persevering 
eave, will always leave on paint, furniture, ete.. 
must be removed. In the spring the smoke from 
gas, and the dirt from furnace and grates, wil! 
call for labor equally hard. 

When frosty nigh's begin to be felt severely. 
the flies will bave done their work and de»arted. 
if with the aid of an active assis ant they have 
been bunted every evening from all the dark cor- 
ners with brush and broom. and those that are 
by these efforts scattered on the floor are gath- 
ercd up ana burned. As the cold increases. thev 
become more feeble and inactive each night, and 
will lie in large mnasses on the ceiling or in dark 
corners, and when thus brushed down are tor 
stiff and torpid to fly quickly, and may be eap 
tured in large quautities. But as soon as fires are 
kindled, and the house is pleasantly warm, or the 
bright October sun shines in at the window, if 
these efforts to destrov them have not been made 
they will be as busy. and far more persistently 
annoying, than in July »nd August. 

If coal and wood for the winter were not put 
into the cellar in the spring, that will be the first 
work to be done before com- 
menecs. The dust which finds its wav into the 
house when coal is put in will snake all attempts 
at cleaning useless, and on that account this 
work must be done firs-. 

The next s epis to see that grates, ranges and 
furt.aces are put in order, and all he ashes taken 
awxav. If there are any repairs to he made about 
the house, that also should be all well done before 
the great work is commenced. 

Preserving and pickling nlso should receive at- 
tention, and all work that tends to leave stains or 
dirt alout. more than is to be expected in ordi- 
nary labor. should be finished and securely 
packed away in their appropriate closets kefore 
the more laborious oecupation of cleaning the 
house is commenced. This dune, the house is at 
the mercy of scrub-brush and brooms. At a later 
period we may feel called upon to go more into 
detail with regard to this work, and also trv to 
give a large supply of directions and well autnen- 
ticated receipts for remnoving the fru't stains that 
at this se1son of the year will need attention. 
But we wish to finish this talk by redeeming a 
prom'se to give a number of ree-ipts for using 
rye flour, as new rye will soon be in market. We 
think one loses a great laxury who does not make 
free use of this when the grain is fresh and new. 


disturbances, so dangerous ti 


management, there is much 


house-cleaning 


RECEIPTS. 
Rye Drops FRIED. 

One cup sour milk or buttermilk, three table- 
spoontuls sugar. one of butter if buttermilk is not 
used. one egg, scant teaspoonful soda, and one of 
cinnamon, add rye flour sufficient to make a stiff 
batter, Take it up bv che tablespoonful and drop 
into boiling hot lard, first dipping the spoon into 





the hot lard to prevent the douyh sticking to the 
spoon. 
RYE BIScvITs. 

One pint milk, yeast, either home-made or 
baker’s. one tablespoonful melted butter, and 
three tablespoonfuis of sugar, stir in flour enough 
to make as stiff as can be stirred with a tpoon. 
Let i: rise over nignt, and the next morning drop 
it into well buttered gem pans or biscuit pans. 
Bake half an hour in as hot an oven as can be 
used wi hout scorching. 

RYE GRIDDLE 

Ove quart of rye flour and one cup of wheat 
flour, Wet it up with sour milk, or buttermilk, 
until the batter is thick enough to cook easily on 
igriddle. Add a little salt and a scant ‘easpoon- 
ful of soda, dissolved in warm (not hot) water, 
and one well beaten egg. 

Rye griddle cakes are far better than wheat, 
very much tenderer. If preferred, use corn weal 
with it instead of wheat flour. 

RYK BREAD. 

One eup of yeast, if home-made, four or five 
»»iled potatoes mashed bot, and very smooth, 
three pints of rye flour, » heaped tablespoontul 
f sugar, and one quart of warm water. Beat all 
well together, and let i! rise over night. In ‘he 
vorning add a pint bowl corn meal and sufficient 
rve flour to Knead well. Let it rise once more 
very light, but be exceedingly careful that it does 
vot sour in the least; then mould it into loaves, 
set the pans in a wari place and let it rise again. 
(hen bake like wheat bread. In #ll receipts tor 
‘ye flour a ha’.dful of corn meal or graham flour 
is cOusidered an improvement. 

Svow FLAKE PUDDING. 

Half box of Cooper’s gelatine, the whites of 
Soak the 
relatine in enough cold water to cover it, for an 
gour, then add a 'eacupful botling water. When 
he gelatine is dissulved add enough cold water 'o 
wake a pint of it altogether. Strain ‘his on a 
platter, put the whives of the eggs in it, and beat 
it alluntil itisa stiff foam. When half beaten 
~weeten with white sugar, add the vanilla and 
fiuish beating. Then put it into cups. When 
cola and shaped in the cups turn it out and eut 
with cream. 


CAKES. 


three egys, sugar and vanilla to taste. 


FRENCH DAUBE. 

If beef is poor and tough it is made palatable 

by this French mode of cooking it. Season a 
thick steak with salt and pepper, and fry siowly 
ina little lard. Turn it often that Loth sides may 
be cooked alike und equally browned. When well 
browned add a smail quantity of water, half a 
sliced onion, some minced parsley avd thyme, 
bicken with a spoonful of flour. cover close and 
ieave itfor an hour on the back of thestove where 
it may simmer slowly ; after this has been done 
idd a pound ean of tomatoes, then let the Daube 
eook about two hours. or until the weat is ready 
to fall to pieces. A good sized porcelain-iinec 
pot should be used in preparing this dish. 

We have never tried it, but are assured it is an 
excellent way tv dispose of poor meat and make 
it quite avceptable. 

CHICKEN CHBESE. 

Boil two chickens till tender. Take out all the 
bones, and chop the meat fine, season with salt. 
pepper and batter. Boil down tbe liquor the 
chickens were boiled in until there remains only 
enoush to make the copped weat quite moist 
Put the meat int» a mould of any shape that is 
detirable or convenient. When cold turn out and 
cut in slices. It is excellent for pic-nics or when 
traveling for a lunch. 





Che Little Folks. 





By Lituie EF. Barr. 


VISE Lord R ynar1 of Eshold wood. 
When dying one summer day, 


\ 


Sent for his eldest son, and said, 
** Remember well what | say :— 


* Trust not your cousin Grimalkin 
Inside of our pleasant wood; 
For I do not understand this tale 
About bis turni: g good :— 


* Foxes think one thing, cats anotber, 
But this fact is quite clear— 
What the cradle has rocked to sleep 
The spade will bury, my dear.” 


As soon as old R ynard was dead, 
Avd young Reynard in his place, 

Grimulkin came with many at ar 
And begged he might see his tace. 





He was quite humble and quiet, 
And prone to cont: mplation, 

And at Reynard’s intelligence 
Elate with adwiration ;— 


Vowing “ that all he wished for now, 
To comfort his last days, 

Was to dwell in bis cousin's smise 
And to sing his cousin's praise.” 


Young Lord Reynard was bighly pleased, 
Bu thought of bis sir. 's advice ; 

Said—* Dear cousin, to tell the truth, 
And not be overly nice, 


* Cats, we fear, love animal food— 
Pardon I pray you my words— 
These woods, you know, are the residence 
Of wany poor young birds. 


“Only for them it is [ speak, 
For it always seems to me 
The bread and eater cann >t live 
In peace and in harmony.” 


The cat touched his ears to the ground 
Said, ** Cousin, I know ‘tis true, 
Ione hata very bad name, 
And may have deserved it too; 


* But O! T have paid for my sins, 
And am almost weary of life. 
All my dear cbildren were stolen, 
I was deprived of my wife; 


** Dostitute, too, of relations, 
1 tired of my wicked way, 
And went to religious people, 
Who wished me to fast and pray. 


*T practiced works of charity. 
And I watched the lo g nights out, 
Even my enemies now say 
I'm exceedingly devout. 


“And [ have read religious books, 
Know the tceelings they inspire, 
In fact Iam a cat quite freed 
From i ordinate desire. 


* And I have fasted. Yes, indeed! 
But the world will always blame. 
Cousin, [ know tbat jou are just, 
Aud s0 to youl came.” 


What was these’ g the Sireus sung? 
It was flattery I know; 

Unto a cat so penitent 
Reynard would not say, No. 


Grimalkin stayed in a hollow tree, 
Praying like any saint; 

Anv far and near in Esbold wood 
here was murder aud complaint. 


While he, poor cat, was sick witb grief, 
Wept till his eves were swollen; 

No doubt he was an honest cat, 
And yet—the birds were stolen. 





A TRYING DAY. 
By CELIA SHUMWAY BLACK. 


T had been a most trying day to Bessie. 

You see, she began it quite wro1 g. Overslept 
herself, then had to hurry with her dressing, was 
iate in getting to breakfast, and a lit le unticy, 
owing to her hurry, and then was reproved by 
her papa, who always liked to see his little Caugh- 
ter neat As a new pin. 

[ am afraid the reproof didn’t improve Bessie’s 
temper. 

Bess generally took things kindly, and wasn’t a 
whit worse than most little girls, bur when things 
began wropg with her they were very apt to go 
wrong all duy. 

The very firs’ thing after breakfust. Rob teazed 
her, called ber ‘lazy boots,” kept calling out, 
**Who got a scolding but Bess, Miss Bess!” 

It was very wrong of her, I know, but she flew 
at him ania gave bim a solid thuwp, and her fiuger 
stuck in bis eye. 

Oh! didn’t he set up a dreadful howl ? 

I don’t think there was another boy in the 
State ‘hat could howl as loud and iong as Rob 
could when he got a good s art. 

He had a pretty gvod start ibis time, and made 
such a noise that his mamma thought his eye 
must surely be out. 

And you see it ended by Bessie being sent up 
stairs to spend the bright morning alone. 

You may suppose that didn’t wake her feel any 
more amiable, to bave to spend that whole beau- 
tiful morning indoors. 

She wen: slowly up stairs, wondering what she 
should do to amuse herself. 

Toen she thought the had neglected her family 
of doils la ely, and there must be at least a basket- 
full of their clothes tbat needed mending. She 
got out all ber dolls and though’ she would se'tle 
right down to work. But whether ‘twas Bess her- 
self or the dolls that were in a bad bumor I can’t 
quite tell, but certain I am that, before twenty 
uninutes had pussed, two of the dolls, by name 
Clara and Roberta (and a very fine lady was Ro- 
berta, too, and it must have hurt her dignity 
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greatly), had been soundly spanked and put to 
bed. 

And all that long morning they lay there star- 
ing. Clara with ber big black eves and Roberta 
with her blue ones, at unhappy little Bess. 

Generally, blowing bubbles bad a soothing 
effect on Bessie, the very sigh’ of the soap and 
pipe soothing away her troubles and making 
the blackest sky blue. 

But somehow, to-day, even bubbles Rad lost 
their charm. If Bessie had only been a little 
older, she could have called it—nerve+, and that 
wou!d have been excuse enough. 

I have often seen mothers of lit'le girls so trou- 
bled with their nerves, that, had it been one of 
the little girls, it would have ealled by 
another name, and she would, most likely, have 
been sent to bed. 

You see, the size and age make such a great dif- 
ference 

Bessie had a great variety of dolls, hut some of 
them were neglected and forlorn, and presented 
rather a disreputable appearance, owing to having 
been well shaken many times by Rover, the big 
dog. 

Still, I think Bess loved the ragged dolls rather 
better than she did her fine new ones, as their 
clothes were so grand she had to handle them 
tenderly. They were just like fine ladies, not 
wade to be cuddled. 

As for the dear old ones, she could take real 
comfort with them—wash their faces and not 
spoil them. And if Rover did happen to give 
them a good shaking, it didn’t burt them a bit. 

My! how glad Bess was to hear the dinner bell. 

She meant to stay out of doors all the afrer- 
noon, und it was just lovely in the orchard. The 
little white flowers were pushing their beads up 
through the soft green grass, nodding to one ano- 
ther, and saving, ‘Is it truetbet spring has come ? 
We heard the birds savy so. and we must be among 
the first to give a greeting.” 

And the birds were so glad to see one another. 
Such a chattering as they keptup! “So glad to 
see you back. Hew did vou spend the winter ? Do 
be neighborly now that you have come home.” 

It was no wonder Bess ate her dinneras quickly 
as she could and started for the garden. 

Everything was co bright and cheerful looking 
that Bess quite brightened too, and thought this 
wasn’t such a bad world, and she wasn’t such an 
abused little girl, after all. 

One of her great delights, was to bunt all the 
pearly eggs and bring them to the bouse. No 
one knew where to find the nests as well as Bessie. 
First she thought she would get the eggs, and then 
fora run in the orehard with Rover. 

No one had been to the nests that day, so she 
found such a store of thei. 

She held what she had carefully in ber apron. 
while she climbed up into the hay mow to see if 
any old lady hen had stolen away and hid her 
nes’ up there. 

Bessie had to go up sone steps and through a 
square hole to get in o the hay mow. She went 
up step by step so carefully, and just as she got 
on the very last step, with her head up through 
the bole, something jumped at her, and said— 
“Boo!” 

Poor startled Bess! 
and all. 

Such a dreadful mess asshe was in—egegs brokea 
all over her, and her clean white apron as yellow 
as g ld. 

She was far more frightened than burt, and 
when she siw Ro!’s curly head close to the hole, 
looking down upon her and ‘he ruin he had 
caused, | am sorry 'o say she forgot all her good 
resolutions, aud cailed her brother sowe naughty 
nates. 

The truth is, she was such a very human lit'le 
girl that it was hard work to remember to be 
good. 

It is very hard work for big folk some imes, but 
somehow we seein to expect little ones to be very 
goo’. 

I think it must be because they are fresher from 
the hand of God. and haven’: had time to grow 
cranky and suspicious, 

Bessie went sobbing into the house, then gota 
scoiding from the cook tor breaking all her nice 
fresh eggs. 

“And wiat will your papa do for eggs for bis 
breakfast, miss? you banging about and smashin’ 
of em. as though they grew on trees, and you had 
an orchard of ‘em ” 

Now we must all admit it was trying to Bessie 
to be talked to in that way. when she didn’t make 
herseif fall, and didn’t want to fa!l, and had hoped 
to bring in such a nice lot of eggs. 


oeen 


Down she tumbled, eggs 


. 





| 


Ever since I read in the spelling hook about 
the milk-maid and her basket of eggs, I have made 
up my mind they are not to be depended upon 
under any circumstances. 

Once, Bess was going to have her speckled hen 
hatch her a whole nest full of little chickens, but 
Reb said the eggs went back on her and she got 
only two little sickly things. 

Now that’s what I call another evidence of the 
general depravity of eggs. 

But all this time I am leaving poor little Bess 
standing in the kitchen very much smeared. 
What with the tears and the yellow of the eggs 
she was in a deplorable condition. 

3ut her mamma soon came in, and when she 
heard the story she didn’t scold a bit, but pitied 
Bessie a good deal. and said Rob was a 
thouzh less boy ; and then she took her up into 
the bath room and gave her a nice warm bath 
and put clean clothes on her. 

By this time the afternoon was nearly gone, and 
poor Bess bad not had a genuine good play all 
day, and it had been such a lovely day too. 

She got her bow! of bread and milk earlv, and 
burried off to bed so that she sho ilan‘t oversleep 
herself another morning, but begin the dav all 
right and bright. and maybe she would-’t have 
another such ‘‘A Trying Day.” 


mos' 





SISTER JO. 
By EpGAR FAWCETT. 


YLEASE don't get married, sister Jo; 
I want you home; I love you eo! 


Think how lonely the house will be, 
When you are gone, for little me! 


Of course it is verv well for Jule, 
Who is old enough to go to school; 


And Charley has such a queer wild way 
Of caring for nothing else but play. 


So Jule and Charley won't mind, you see, 
Bu: it’s different with little me! 


Certainly, there’s mamma, I know, 


Bur still—she isn't my sister Jo! 


Mamma I love quite as well aa you, 
But then she has lots of things to do, 


And can’t be with meas much—and oh! 
We are so intimate. sister Jo! 

Don't get married! now truly don’t! 

It isn’t too lute to say you won't! 

For ab, how lonely the house will be, 
And what will become of little me? 





THE DOE AND HER YOUNG. 
By GEoRGE B GRIFFITH. 


HE deer is a gentle. loving crea‘ure, intelli- 

gent. and capable of being perfectly tamed. 
At this season the timid doe, prompted by in 
stinct, retires to the most sheltered nook of the 
wo: ds, where the hunter’s s ep rarely falls, and 
the ever-pursuing ery of the bound shall not star- 
tle ber soft little ones. She selects a hiding-place 
with much foresight, often near a spring, or rill 
fringed wi'h grass, that hunger may not force her 
far away from her fawns, She now lives a very 
sesluded life. and it is by the rarest fortune that 
the hunter discovers her. For weeks the life of 
the poor creature is but a series of alarms; she 
dares venture out only for a moment, and only 
when keen bunger drives her, for the fox, the 
weasel, and a host of lesser vermin, watch her 
going forth, to steal in and destroy her home. 

Le: the reader watch with os at this cover. It 
is even an old hunter's toast to have witnessed a 
scene like this. We shall not have to wai’ long. 
Hark! she is coming even now. The trailing fir- 
hougbs move slightly. and par , and the dee trips 
out, balf proudly and half ti-widly. She stops 
shor’, and nervously turns her large, quick ears, 
now forward, now backward, to test the rus'ling 
breeze for any unseen danger A long time she 
stands witb one forefoot shghtly lifted. and her 
large. liquid eyes search into every nook in the 
glen. She is gaunt, and her coat is dry ana rough 
in spots, for ber motherly cares and alarms have 
wrought severely upon the gentle creature. 

At length, atter a long while. she seeins satisfied, 
trots a few st-ps away from the cover, but only to 
halt at a few rods’ distance, and fondly looks back 
upon the spot that bolds ber treasures and her 
eares. Finally, convinced that 'he coast is indeed 
clear, she starts off down the glen at a quicker, 
wore decided trot, and is out of sight. She has 
gone to 'he brook eighty rods away, to crop the 
wild water grass. One who has seen this will 
bardly again draw a trigger upon so wotherly a 
creature. 

Now that the doe is away, perhaps we may 





steal a hasty peep at these treasures of bers. If 
so. we mast be quick aud silent about it, for she 
is likely not to he away long, and the mest trifling 
whim getting into her brain would send her back 
any moment. Let us creep to ‘he far side of ber 
retrent and there wind our way flat on the 
ground, under the heavy spruce branches. This 
shou'd be the spot, the centre of the thickct, but 
where is her bed? You don’t see it: a careless 
eye would not detect it in that strav handful of 
moss, 

But our guide tells us to peer more closely, and 
surely there is the slightest of palpitations under 
that blanket somewhere; it rises and sinks, as if 
to the tuint breathing of some'hing. He lif's the 
moss blanket, and ah! ‘here they are! two of the 
tiniest of satin-coated, velvet-spotted nes lings, 
buddled up together. The little hoo’s that hardly 
would cover a ten-cent bit shine like polished 
ebony. What a look of innocent wonder is in the 
large, tame eves. They do not start or shrink 
with terror, for they fesr no enemies, This one 
raises its head to lick your hand, and rubs its 
velvet nose again-t your palm, and appears really 
to like your caresses. But they shiver; the damp, 
raw air of this spruce thicket 's too chilly, and we 
must burry away, lest the anxious mother find us 
in her nest, and be frightened away, never to re- 
turn. So replace the moss, warm and downy, 
over the tender, litbe little besuties in their first 
coat of vellow, spotted with white, and we will 
zo softly away, leaving no broken twig fora sign. 

We have gained our hiding-place not a second 
too soon ; for there is a quick patter of hoofs upon 
the hard ground, and back ambles the doe, all 
alert and refreshed. She does vot balt now to 
test the breeze, but disappears instantiy behind 
the dense sereen of her cover. We sball see her 
no more to-day, so let us depart, and if hereafter, 
as We cross the stream which is ber resort, if a 
hound should strike this doe’s trail, we will eall 
him off, for they sometimes drive the timid 
mother from her covert and force the little ones 
into danger. 








DECAPITATIONS. 

1. Bchead 2 piece of leather and leave a stratagem; again 
and leave a sound. 

2. Bebead a twig and leave a saucy fellow; again, and leave 
dress. 

3. Behead a pipe and leave a sea-fish; again, and leave whut 
we are when on the strect. 

4. Behead a hammer and leave a ridge of rocks; again, and 
leave @ margin. AKIEL. 


A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
A beautiful place. 


A writer 
° A drudge. 
Keen. 


A prophet. 
A ceremony. 
A relative. 
The initials read duwnward and the finals read upward 
mention two points tartLest removed from each otler. 
TALL Bory 
SYMPHONIOUS BLANKS. 
Fill the blanks with words pronounced the same but spelled 
differently: 
1. If he —— he will —— it. 
2. You cannot —— that — 
3. You cannot —— tLat —. 
4. Please to and ucip me lift this —. 


F. W.C.C. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Down. Across. 
In autumn. In spring 


A veuicle. A spider. 
Regal. A mugistrate. 
A youth. A geuus of lishes. 
[u summer. Tu tali. 
Rota. 
A SQuakE Worp. 

Part of a plant. 

A weed. 

Ala guage. 

Suitavie. RODNEY. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES UF AUGUST 16. 
A Mytholo ical Acrostic.— 
H ero. 
bE cho. 
R be. 
C acus. 
U lysses. 
L evnoer, 
Kk umemus. 
8 tyx 
HEKCULES. 
Bloom, gloom, loom, doom, boom, room. 
Inter (lun, ior, at). 


A Metagram. 
A Unar ide. 


A Fworal Baiuma.—.A42a@ug-glory. 
A Square  ord.— ALR 
im ; 
RY £ 

A Diamond Puzze.— M 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE COMING REIGN OF WHEAT. 
KING COTTON DETHRONED. 

HE long reign of cotton as king of field 

products,” says the Rural New Yorker, ‘is 
yearly diminishing in brilliancy, and the time 
seems fast approaching when wheat will wield 
the commercial sceptre of American agriculture. 
There is at this day no product of the land that 
contains such elements of trade vitality as the 
single item of wheat.” 

In the above passage our respected contem- 
porary has not evinced its usual sagacity and 
soundness of opinion. Its three propositions, as 
here stated, evidently comprise not less than 
three material errors: | 

ist. The long reign of cotton as king of field 
products (if it ever really did reign) terminated 
years ago, and the brilliancy supposed to be now 
gradually fading out was long since entirely ex- 
tinguished. 

2d. The time can never arrive when wheat shall 
wield the commercial scepter of our husbandry, 
unless through some organic change in the laws 
of nature, which is an event too unlikely and re- 
mote to require discussion. 

3d. In regard to the elements of trade vitality 
contained in wheat, the fact is not correctly stated, 
and if it were, the result to the farming interest 
would be of very doubtful value. 

We are far from under-rating the great impor- 
tanee of the wheat crop, and probably appreciate 
it as highly as any man who can give a reason for 
his opinions: but nothing is gained by claiming 
for it a position which it has not reached, and 
which it can only reach by reversing the true 
methods of farming and the soundest maxims of 
political economy. A vast amount of wheat will 
always be raised in this country, and, if rightly 
managed, may always be profitable. But the 
true interest of farmers lies not so much in rais- 
ing immense quantities of this cereal as in mak- 
ing sure of a LOW COST OF PRODUCTION for what 
they Do raise. 

If the Rural really believes that any other crop 
than corn can ever become the leading staple of 
American agriculture, we venture to predict that 
it wili change its opinion in a very short time. 








MILK AS FOOD. 

Asa natural food milk supplies a more complete 
assortment of nutritive elements than any other 
substance. By the supply of nitrogen which it 
yields, as well as the supply, in kind and quan- 
tity, of all the saline and earthy substances con- 
tained in the body, it is more universally adapted 
to support life than any other single food, or any 
substance used in feeding. 

The following analysis illustrates the variety of 
elements that enter into the composition of the 
mother’s milk, fitting it for the wants of her infant 
offspring. 

In one thousand pounds of cows milk, taken at 
the birth of the calf, the following substances are 
contained in about the proportions stated : 


eee hd paahbnceiee, Maibak wena 27 pounds. 
Casein (the element of cheese)......... 45 ” 
Nn Kent tcckinvssetess.csescvew beens 36 = 
Chloride of potassium and salt......... yy * 
Phosphates, chiefly of lime.... ........ i 
Other saline substance.................. 6 - 
DU isGitdae bed deeekskce ss cacihabewsnrns 8823¢ * 
1,000 


The proportions here given and the quality of 
milk vary of course with the breed of the cow, 
and also with the advancing growth of the ealf, 
and other circumstances. But in all cases this 
fluid contains the same substances, though in dif- 
ferent relative quantities. 

Milk of the above quality contains, in every ten 
gallons, 4 1-2 pounds of casein, equal to the for- 
mation of 18 pounds of muscle, and 3 1-2 ounces 
ofthe phosphate of lime (bone earth), equivalent 
to 7 ounces of dry bone. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising how rapidly young animals thrive when 
allowed to consume the whole of the mother’s 
milk. 





MARKET PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS. 

To those who make a business of farming, the 
question of price is always interesting and de- 
mands vigilant attention. The changes of the 
market require to be as carefully watched as the 
vicissitudes of the weather. However economical 
the system of cropping pursued by the farmer, 
however skillfully the cost of production may be 
reduced and brought down to the lowest attain- 








able point, yet the fluctuations of the market, 
arising from independent causes, are always an 
element of uncertainty that enters into and goes 
far to determine the margin of profit. 

If market prices were really controlled by natural 
causes, and by them only, there would be less 
reason to complain. But unfortunately other 
agencies, purely artificial and utterly selfish, are 
constantly at work. Oracular theorists are always 
ready with worthless predictions of supply and 
demand, and speculators flood the country with 
crude and mischievous estimates of coming prices. 
Farmers have learned that bulls and bears are not 
confined to Wallstreet. They also prowl through 
the produee exchange of large cities, eagerly bent 
on forcing the price of food staples above or below 
their natural level. Men whose lives are mainly 
spent in warping prices for private purposes, and 
who occasionally leap to sudden wealth by mak- 
ing corners in grain, are more destructive to our 
husbandry than the insect hordes whose traits 
they emulate, and whose devouring greed they 
surpass. 

Now these men are a damage not merely to the 
farmers who produce food but to all the rest of 
the world who are consumers. By virtually levy- 
ing a tax on both these classes they make them- 
selves, in fact, a universal scourge. They stand 
out distinctly as the enemies of their race. 

But what is most discouraging, there seems to 
be no present available remedy for this evil. The 
gambler in grain is an unrelieved curse to the 
community. With 4 refinement of ingenuity he 
manipulates prices till they cease to remunerate 
the farmer, while the consumer, on the other hand 
is made to pay too dearly for all that he buys; 
and the evil is not merely that losses are inflicted 
on the immediate victims of this system, but prices, 
when continually disturbed for selfish ends, be- 
come permanently unsettled, the market is dis- 
organized, and a business which of all others 
ought to be the most simple, straight forward 
and legitimate is converted into a lottery. 

In the light of these facts the true policy of the 
farmer becomes obvious. A well-devised system 
of mixed husbandry, although it is not an absolute 
remedy for the evil here described, would un- 
doubtedly mitigate its worst features. The man 
who contrives to use up on his farm the various 
crops that he raises will no longer fear the tyr- 
anny of the gamblerin grain. It is true he will 
have other products to sell, possibly pork, or 
poultry, butter or cheese. But with these the 
odds will be less against him, and the charge for 
transportation will make far less inroad upon his 
margin of profit. In mixed husbandry, beyond 
any question, lies the farmer’s highest safety and 


permanent prosperity. 
CONRAD WILSON. 
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EX PIRATIONS.—LooKk AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 











REMITTANCES. 

ALL money and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made 
either by check, draft, or Postal money order, as 
currency ts liable to be lost in the mails, and is at 
the risk of the sender. As far as practicable we 
desire out-of-town remittances to be by MoNnEY 
ORDERS. When checks are sent, the banks 
charge us for collection. 











PAPERS. 

PAPERS intended for the publisher should be 
addressed to him, otherwise they are sorted with 
the regular exchanges and turned over to the ed- 
itor. 











THE CHRISTIAN UNION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

THE Christian Union may be had in Great 
Britain through Sampson Low & Co., 188 Fleet 
Street, London. The subscription price for one 
year, postage prepaid in the United States, is 
15s. ; to clergymen, 12s. 6d. For clubs of four or 
more names, 12s. 6d. each. Address all remit- 
tances to our English agents, Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. 





TO OUR AGENTS. 


WE desire to request our agents to send al) 
names on the blanks provided for that purpose, 
and thus materially aid us in the detail work of 
the office. Those agents wishing a new supply of 
order blanks may receive them by sending word 
to us to that effect. Agents using blank certifi- 
cates are requested to send the number of the 
certificate with the name. 











BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE. 
VouuMEs V., VI. and VII. of the Christian 
Union. Price, $3 per volume, sent by express at 
purchaser's expense. Each volume contains twen- 
ty-six numbers, and is handsomely bound in cloth. 








RATES TO CLERGYMEN. 

For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subscription 
price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 











BOSTON OFFICE. 

MEssrs. Geo. M. Smith & Co. having moved to 
Boston Highlands, the Boston office of the Chris- 
tian Union in future will be at No. 333 Washington 
St., aud in charge of Messrs. Appleton, Crocker & 
Co., who are authorized to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. The office is centrally located 
and very convenient to all. 








RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Must not be expected when remittances are sent 
by mail. Renewing subscribers will see by the 
change in the date of their address-label that their 
money has been received; new subscribers will 
get their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should 
a formal receipt be desired, three cents or a postage 
stamp or postal card must be enclosed with the 
remittance, for that purpose. 











COUNTRY VISITORS. 


Persons spending the summer in the country 
can receive the Christian Union, postage paid, 
for three months for one dollar. 








In CHANGING AN ADDRESS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify this office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 








GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


IF the CHRISTIAN UNION is ordered with any 
other periodicals, we will send it at $3.00. The 
price of the periodical is given below. These 
prices include no premiums, except where specified. 
N. B.—If you want any periodical not mentioned 
in this list, write us, and we will give prices by 
return mail. After the receipt of the first copy of 
the periodical, all complaints should be sent to 
the respective publishers, and not to us. 
















Club Price Bet, — 
Postage 
MONTHLIES. Prepaia. Prep 
Harper’s —— lncdecsbsedssassbeoes #450 re 
The Galaxy........... - 30 
Scribner's Monthiy.. 3.50 too 
St. Nicholas............. 2.65 3.00 
The Atlantic —- 3.50 4.00 
Lippineott’s M 3.30 4.00 
American Roritatvanes.. 1.30 1.60 
Arthur’s Magazine........ 2.20 2.50 
Phrenological Journal 2.50 3.00 
The MP ccccsoccesccesovecccsecssece 1.30 10 
THE Bclectsc. ......-c.cccccscccsccccccce 4.50 5.00 
The Sunday Magazine................. 2.25 2.70 
Appleton’s potsee Journal eecce 3.5u 4.00 
Domestic Monthly.............0. seeee 1.25 1.50 
Popular Science Monthly. Measeeccscsocs 4.50 5.00 
Peterson’s Magazine.................++ 13 2.00 
Scientific Farmer. .............. cedeese 85 1.00 
Teacher’s Monthly... .......ssceccseeee | 1.00 
WEEKLIES. 
Harper, . Yoskiy béosdecccnocccescoccnce 3.50 4.06 
Harper’s Bazar.............scseecseeees 3.50 4.00 
Littell 8 a Living ge. 7.00 8.00 
Y. Tribune...... 1.70 2.00 
Scientific Americas 2.95 3.20 
with supplement, 6.% 8.20 
io * jeCunpanien pocsecesesccooee os 6 $1.45 1.75 
peanecdocnoescutsoeuccesconsocsees 1.70 2.00 


. * With life-size portrait of Longfellow, $4.50; retail price, $5.00. 
+ Must be new Subscription. 





RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postage prepaid. 
The party who sends us $25, for a club of nine copies (all 
sent at one time), will be entitled to a copy free. All persons 
who get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards 
add single copies at $2.65. Money should be sent by Check. 
Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered Letter to order o1 
H. C. Krna, Publisher. Currency sent by mail is at the risk 
of the sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others whc 
actssagents. Address 


“THE CHRISTIAN UNION,” 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Freshest, Best Graded and 
Cheapest 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 








“An immense advance in the rational treat- 
ment of the study of Geography.’’—Hon. WAR- 
REN JOHNSON, State Supt. Common Schools, 
Maine. 

ELEMENTARY, 138 pages. .... Price $1 20 

COMPLETE, I41 pages.......... Price 2 00 

These text-books, though not issued till late 
last fall, have already BEEN ADOPTED IN MORE 
THAN FOUR HUNDRED CITIES AND TOWNS IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, AND HAVE, 
with marked preference, been made 
the basis of professional training in 
the leading Normal Schools OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

G2 These Geographies have just been 
adopted for exclusive use in the Public 
Schools of Washington and District of 
Columbia, defeating all competitors bya 
vote of fifteen to four ina board of nine- 
teen members. 

For full particulars about the series, send 
for Descripiive Circular. 

*,* A copyof the“*ELEMENTARY GEOG- 
RAPHY” will be mailed, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of 60 cents, and of the “COMPLETE 
GEOGRAPHY,” on receipt of $1, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction. 


ROBINSON’S 
Shorter Course in Mathematics. 


By D. W. FISH, A.M. 


The whole subject of Arithmetic and Algebra 
practically treated in THREE beautiful books. 

** ROBINSON'S ARITHMETICS (Shorter Course), 
by D. W. FIsn, were adopted one year ago (June, 
1875), and since then have been used exclusively 
as text-books on the subject of Arithmetic in the 
schools of Easton. 

“The results attending the use of this Series 
are gratéfying, and fully verify the wisdom of the 
Board in introducing it into our schools."’— 
W. W. CoTTinGcHAM, Supt. Schools, Easton, Pa. 

The Books of this Series are all substantially 
bound in CLOTH. In typography, illustra- 
tions, paper and binding, are models of taste 
and excellence. 

FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 

PP NR iikscstteiassccasincsere Price 50 cts. 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, 508 pp. Price $1.40 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA. By Prof. 

Jos. FICKLIN, Ph. D., 462 pages, Price 2. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS, 284 


pages 
ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS, 192 pp..Price 1.25 


THE COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also pub- 
lished in Two VoLumgs, Pare I. and 
Part II. Price 80 cente each. 

*,* We will send sample copies of THE FIRST 
BOOK, and of THE COMPLETE ARITH- 
METIC for examination with a view to their 
introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; PART 1. and PART II. for 30 cents 
each; THE ALGEBRA for $1.0; and THE 
PROBLEMS for $1.00 each. 


WHITE'S ART STUDIES. 


By GEO. G. WHITE, Professional Artist. 


A thoroughly practical system of Drawing for 
Schools and Private Learners, by an em- 
inent artist. 

‘“*Mr. WHITE has shown an ability hardly less 
than genius in the preparation of his Art Stud- 
ies.""—ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

White’s Progressive Art Studies are 
issued in the form of Cards, neatiy encased in 
envelopes containing twelve each, with an 
accompanying Manual of Instructions, and 
duplicate sheets of blank Drawing Paper. 


NOW READY. 
I. Elementary Series, A, B,C, D, each 60 ota. 
II. Ornamental Series, A, B, C, * 60 

III. Landscape Series, A, B, C, = > 
IV. Instrumental Series,A,B,C,D, “ 60 “ 

*,* We shall be pleased to send samples of the 
Art Studies jor examination with a view to in- 
troduction, on receipt of 30 cents each. 

Send for full Descriptive Circulars contain- 
ing many testimonials from eminent teachers. 

*,* THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER for 
September, containing full particulars of our 
New Books, together with much valuable 
educational information of a miscellaneous 
character, will be sent to teachers and educa- 
tionists on application. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand St., N. ¥., 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 








A. S. BARNES & CO. 


PUBLISH 
IN THEIR EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT: 


New Descriptive Catalogue 


Of all our publications. Free to Teachers. Others, 
10 cents, p. stpaid. 


Il. 


National Teachers’ Monthly. 


Contents of September No.— The Century 
Plant (J. M.); Province of the State as an Edu- 
cator; Details in School Work; The Country 
School Problem; Theory of the Gulf Stream; 
Teachers’ Examination Questions; Tenure of 
Office; New York City School Report; Notes 
and Comments; Story Corner, etc., etc. Price 
10 cents. $1.00 per annum. 


Ill. 


Peck’s Manual of Geometry. 


Completing Peck’s Condensed Course in Mathe- 


matics. Remarkable for conciseness and gen- 
eral practicability in intermediate schools. 
Price $1.60. 


Tv. 


A Brief History of France. 


By the author and on the plan of Barnes’ Brief 
U. 8. History—now the most popular American 
school book in its department. Price $1.50. 


The National School Singer. 


A perfect treasury of melody for the school room, 
with new and selected songs for all occasions. 
Price % cents. 


VI 


Gilman’s Concise Text Books. 


First Steps in English Literature (#1.00.) First 
Steps in General History (#1.25). Seven His- 
toric Ages (#1.00). The briefest and best in 
each branch. 

Vu. 


Macnie’s Algebraical Equations. 
Martin’s Civil Government, 
Pendleton’s Scientific Agriculture." 


VIL. 


Watson's Independent Readers. 


With word building, vowel classification, foot 
notes, and biographies, topical arrangement, 
choice selections, universal illustration, and 
every charm and facility that may be legiti- 
mately placed before the student. 


1X. 


Pictorial Chart of Geography. 


For oral instruction in physical and descriptive 
Geography. Highly original and practical), also 
ornamental. (Price $6.00). By James Monteith. 
Also, by the same author, Colored Map Drawing 
Blanks, to be filled by the pupi); 20 cts. per set. 


x. 


Monteith’s Independent Geography. 2 vols. 
School Hymn and Tune Book. 
Phelps’ Teacher’s Hand-Book. 
Taverner-Graham’s Reasonable Elocution 


xL. 


Steele's 14 Weeks’ Course 


In each Natural Science: Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Physiology, Geology; 
Zoology (in preparation). Wonderfully suc- 
cessful. 

xi. 

Peck’s Ganot’s Popular Physics. 

Porter’s Principles of Chemistry. 

Jarvis’s Physiology and Laws of Health. 

Folsem’s Logical Bookkeeping. 

Peabedy’s Moral Philosophy. 


XIII. 


Clarke's Diagram Grammar. 


Over one million copies sold. The only logical 
and interesting system. A new series through- 
out. 

XIV. 


The Teachers’ Library. 


Only collection of professional manuals published. 
30 vols. Headed by Page’s Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching; includes Holbrook’s Normal 
Methods, Northend’s Teacher’s Assistant, &c. 

XV. 

Woman’s Course in the German, 
Pujol’s French Class Book. 
Smith’s Anglo-Saxon Etymology. 
Searing’s Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Chapman’s American Drawing. 
Jev-on’s Music Readers. 
Cleveland’s Compendiums of Literature. 
Dwight’s Mythology. 

and 300 other Standard Works. 








ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS, 
111 4 113 William St., New Yerk, 


oR 
113 & 115 State St., Chicago. 





APPROVED 


School and College Text-Books. 





THE STANDARD SERIES, 
CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 


REVISED EDITION. 


First Book on Analytic Anatomy. Physiol- 
ogy, and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. By 
CALVIN CUTTER, M.D. With 164 Hilustrations. 
19% pages. 12mo. Half roan. 9% cents. 


Second Book on Analytic Anatomy. Physi- 
Olugy, and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. 
With Questions, Diagrams, and Illustrations for 
Analytic Study and Unific Topical Review. By 
CALVIN CUTTER, M.D. With 186 Illustrations. 


pages. 12mo. Half roan. $1.50 
New Analy:ic Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene, Human and Comparative ues- 


tions, Diagrams, and Illustrations for Ansiyeic 
Study and Synthetic Review. By CALVIN CuUT- 
TER, ‘With 23) Illustrations. 338 pages. 
12mo. Halfroan. $1.70. 


*,* Accompanied by a Series of Charts. 


SANFORD’S ARITHMETICS. 


An Analytical Series of Arithmetics, com- 
bining Mental and Written Arithmetic in each 
book. By Prof. 8. P. SANFORD, Mercer Univer- 

sity, Georgia. First Lessons, Iustrated, 35 cents; 

In ermediate, s, BS eemte Common School, 90 cents; 

Higher, $1.50. 


CHAUVENET’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


Elements of Geometry. With Appendices, 
containing a Copious Collection of Exercises for 
the Student, * q an Introduction to Modern 
Geometry. By Prof. Mf ILLIAM CHAUVENET. 
Large 12mo. Cloth. £2.00. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. New 
and Revised Edition. By Prof. WILLIAM CHAU- 
VENET. 8vo. Sheep. $1.75. 


A Treatise en the Method of Least Squares; 
or, The Application of the Theory of Probabili- 
ties in the Combinations of ae By 
WILLIAM CHAUVENET. 8vo. Cloth. $1.7 


WICKERSHAM’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Methods of Instruction ; or, That Part of the 
Philosophy of Education which Treats of the 
Nature of the Several Branches of Knowledge, 
and the Method of pee Them. By Prof. J. 
P. WICKERSHAM. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


Scheol Economy, A Treatise on the Preparation, 
Organization, Employments, Government, and 
Authorities of Schools. By Prof. J. P. WicK-e 
ERSHAM. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


SCHMITZ’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


A Text-Book tor the Practical Study of the 
German Lan ae. a Prof. J. ADOLPH SCHMITZ 
A.M., and HER J. SCHMITZ. 12mo. Half 
roan. 0. 





t?~ A Descriptive Catalogue of Educational 
Works mailed on application. Liberal rates for 
examination and introduction. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Send One Dollar for the pocket edition of 


init Dictionary 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Morey, Weights and Meas- 
ures; Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin, 
and the Modern Languages. orocco 
Tucks, Gilt Edges. By Mail on receipt 
of $1.00. 


vison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


138 & 140 GRAND ST., N. Y. 




















An Indispensable Requisite 


——FOR EVERY— 
Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family, 
Library, and Professional Person. 





Webster’s Unabridged 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY EXTANT.”’—London Quarterly Review, Oct., 1873. 
From the Chief Justice of the United States: 

, WASHINGTON, D. C., OCT. 25, 1875.—The book has 
ple to every student of the En- 
pach language. A Law Library is not complete 
without it,and the Courts look to it as of the 
highest authority ~ — questions of definition.— 
MORRISON R. 

Published gg 

G, & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


POPULAR SONGS. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. Y., 


Offer the following songs ot H.. C. King, the first 
three of which have already passed through several 
editions: the others are just published. 
Rockaby, Lullaby, Dear Little Rover 
(Words by Dr. Holland). With picture title, 40 cts. 
Sands 0’ Dee. Ballad. (Words by the late 
Chas. Kingsley), With ghetngueh of oo 
NE sche baatec «kha bee 
Light in Darkness. Memorial Son and 
Chorus for Church and Home. (Words 
a ae eee 
Father Almighty. 
Seeehe ane —aees ond Chorus. (Words 
b W. ~y ns Steel portrait of Rev. 
he 4 re ° 








50 cts. 


Fated. Soprano Song (New). With portrait 

OF NE Ie bigs 6.06.0 nn cbibeticetcns de 40 cts 
They publish ~y Sy ling Waltzes for 

four Need, bor os ETS a paepees ss ve $1.00, 


SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 








Singing Classes and Conventions. 


A great improvement upon al! of Mr. Palmer's 
former works, contuining new ideas throughout. 
Every page sparkling with 


New and Beautiful Music. 


“THE SONG HERALD” 


Is the legitimate successor of * SONG KING” 
and “SONG QUEEN,” which have had a com- 
bined sale of over 


350,000 COPIES! 
All Other Similar Works are but Limitations. 


Price $7.50 per dozen; Single Copy sent 
2 receipt of 75 cents. Specimen pages 
ree. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


__ INC INNATI, a 


TEACHERS and TAUGHT 


PRONOUNCE THE 


“Vineyard of Song” 


the best Music Book yet issued for 
practice and instruction in the 
art of Singing. 
The*VINEYARD OF SONG” 
has been recently revised, so as to 
embody twenty-seven 
new and valuable material. The 
“VINEYARD OF SONG” is a 
sterling work for Singing Classes, 
Conventions, Academies and Day 
Schools, 
Price, 75 cts.; $7.50 per Doz. Copies. 
{2 Sent by Mail on receipt of 75 cts. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East 9th St., New York. 
° 91 Washington St., Chicago. 





Hayes and Wheeler 


CAMPAIGN SONG BOOK. 
A fine collection of wide-awake stirring songs 
a willdo excellent service at cam aig 
ings. The hits at the opposition will “ bring down 
the house” and create great enthusiasm. li glee 
clubs and political organizations should have a 
supply. Price 10 cents. 
REQUIEM MARCH, 
in memory of the late 
MAJOR-GEN. GEO. A. CUSTER, 

with a fine portrait. The music (by CHARLES 
GLOVER) is very beautiful, and the favorite 
* Pleyel’s: Hymn” and “ Rest, Spirit, Rest’“are ef- 
fectively eresuses. Price 40 cents. Copies 
mailed. M. A. POND & CO. 547 Broadway, N. Y 
Branch Store, 39 Union Square. 











Henry Ward Beecher’s Works. 

UNIFORM EDITION. 12mo. Complete Sets or 
separate vols. Send for Catalogue. J. B. FORD 
& CO., 7? Park Place. N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A young married lady desires a situation as 
Governess, Housekeeper, or Lady’s Companion. 
Terms very moderate. Address 

MRS. LOUISA SAVAGE, 
68 Avenue C, New York. 


PICTURES. ye CARICATORES, &ec the 
copies by mail, 25e. 
circular free. WM ™. "DONAL Dsoxs res Publisher, Cincinnati. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 




















BRS BEING 6 vcnccccneatsccee 

Inside middle page.... 

Outside pages........ eo - 0. 

Reading Notices. .........csesceses eeee $1.00 per line. 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to the inch. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payable monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
by Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 
R. CHAS, F. ~~ eee is in charge of the 
alouitles Department 
Aver eene = oe Inside noma must be handed 
in on or before for boa | pages 
on or before A 5 ee to date ssue. 
Address, “ Advertising Department.” 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 


27 Park Place, New York, 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 

The subscription price is $3.8 per annum, the ® 
cents being added to prepay the postage to the 
United States and Canadas for the year, in accord- 
ance with the new United States law, which makes 
all postage payable in advance at the mailing Post- 
Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Post-Office of the subscriber’s residence as here- 
tofore. To Clergymen, $2.60. 

PINGLE COPIES, 8 CENTS. 
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Silver-Plated Ware 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO,, 


550 Broadway, New York, 
Factories, West Meriden, Conn, 
FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all Fairs where 


exhibited. from World’s Fair of 1853 to American 
Institute Fairs of 1873, 1874 and 1875, inclusive. 








DANCI SKEL ETON! 
A Mystery! What makes itdance! 
“ Spiritualistic” 
done. A jointed figure of a Skeleton 





who may beinany partoftheroom | 
May be examined by Spectators, 
who cannot discover the trick. 
Similar to “ Prof. Pepper’s’’ Danc- 
ing Skeleton. Immensely sensa- 
tional. Sent with full directions 
postpaid for 25cts. Richards M’fg | 
Co. bs Ashland Block, Chicago. 


pulas 0 


FALL PLANTING, 


FLOWERS. 


| ~GFOR THE HOUSE. > 
The Autumn No, of Vick’s Floral Guide 
containing descriptions of MHyacinths, Tulips 
Lilies, and all Bulbs and Seeds for Fal! Planting 
ip the Garden, and for Winter Flowers in the 
House—just published and sent freetoall. Ad- 
dress JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


AMERICAN PLAITING MACHINE 
COMPANY, 
No. 46 West Broadway, New York. 


P. O. Box 5259. 








= 












We desire to call youratten- 

tion to the well-known Amer- 
ican Plaitin Machine, 
wiles isaradical improvement 

on all others, having the New 
Rubber Tension, making it the 
|most salable and perfect work- 
ing machine ever produce 
jane must be seen to be appr 


LADIES’, 


DRESS 


2” principal feature being its 
jadaptibility to all kinds of 
\goods, and in labor-saving its 
value is incaleulable, as is at- 
tested by the vast amount of 
jtestimoniais we are in receipt 
of daily, being in use by the 
first dressmakers in New York 
and other cities. 

Plaiting of any desired width 
beautifully and artistically 
done with this machine. The 
work can be made to lie flat or 
raised; will plait old goods as 
|well as new. Simple and easily 
managed. No lady or dress- 
lmaker who consults her inter- 
jests will be without the “Amer- 
ican Plaiter 

One person can easily do the 
p ree — = = d he old hand 

method, an he low price at 
Side Plaiting, which this machine is offered 
‘brings it within the reach of 
all. Will pay for itself in one 
p as day’s time. 
Orders promptly filled on 
Box laiting, vecetp of price, $2.50 
(packed in a neat box.) 
| We want representatives in 
every city and town in the 
Union, and will add that we are 
able to meet any demand tor 
‘them on account of our supe- 
= rior —s ee yor up 
our factory express OF pro- 
Box Plaiting. a them in large queat- 
tie 


Please mention Chris. Union. 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 
Secures HEALTH and CoMFORT of 


body, = GRACE and BEAUTY of 
form aibree garments in one. Ap- 


PLAITING 


MACHINE. 


Double 





voved b all Be ee Agents 
ant es by mail,in Lon- 
don cord, H tteen, $1.75. To 
Agents at % cts. less. Give size of 


waist, and state whether long or 
short front is desired. 


Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, N.Y. 


R. COLTON’S DENTONIC, at sGoanion In- 

stitute. To Cleanse and Whiten the teeth. 
Purely vegetable. 50 cents. Lee n& _ 
Druggists, Agents, New York, and all Druggist 











LEV WES: 
TRUTH! READ!!! WRITE!!! 


And learn how to buy an honest, first-class Piano 
without any risk. 





CSTERLINGPIAN 


Address 


CHAMBERS PIANO FACTORY, 


30g Fourth Avenue, New York. | 








humbuggery out- | 


14 inches high, will dance slow or | 
fast at command of the Director, | 








CRAWFORD HOUSE, White Mountains, N.H., 


AND THE 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, N. H., 
Eight Miles apart and under the same management, 
WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OF 1876, JUNE ist. 


By extension of the Railway there is unbroken rail connection with Mount Washington 
Summit, and direct communication with every locality of interest in the White Hills. 


Spacious and Elegant Rooms, Pleasure Boats, Croquet Grounds, 
Bowling and Billiard Halts. 
EXCELLENT BANDS DURING THE SEASON. 


Parties in Boston and vicinity can apply to WM. C. BRADLEY, 65 Franklin Street. In New 


York, to JAs. 8. BARRON & Co., 280 Washington Street. 


A. T. & 0. F. BARRON, Proprietors. 


THE DESK OF THE DAY 


THE PATENT 


CABINET OFFICE SECRETARY. 
Unique! Practical! Beautiful ! 
Fitly termed the KING OF DESKS! 


Designed and manufactured by 


THE WOOTON DESK CO., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








Send stamp for Descriptive Catalogue. 
New York Agency, JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO., 262 Broadway. 








Batered according to Act of Congres, in the year 1876, by the Nationa! Art Co., im the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


To the Subscribers of this Paper! 


During the past season the subscribers of this paper have been afforded the oppor- 
tunity of securing the valuable publications of The National Art Co, as Premiums, 
by sending in the certificates of the Company from time to time as they have ap- 
peared. The wonderful popularity of the publications of ae ees has caused 
a steady demand for these premiums. And the fact is announced that the National 
Art Co. intend to issue a series of inumense 24x34 plate-paper copies of some of the 
finest, most popular, and world-wide famous paintings of the old world and the new. 
These grand pictures will be issued quarterly, and, when completed, will form the 
finest art collection possible in thiscountry. As eac h one is issued arrangements will 
be made to afford the patrons of this paper an opportunity of securing it on the 
premium plan. Pursuant to this plan tle first Grand Premium of the series is 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 


Tt portrays the career of the Prodigal Son, and contains thirty-nine figures— 
eighteen of which are females, exhibiting every type of oriental beauty found in 
those climes so famed in story for the beauty of their women. 

This famous pic ture in the original was insured for $50,000, and was valued at 
the immense sum of $100,000. While exhibiting in Cincinnati it was destroyed by 
fire a few months since. The beautiful plate copy of this grand work of art issued 





by the National Art Co. is now offered to each patron of this paper as a 


GRAND PREMIUM GIFT. 


The original my sell now in New York and Cincinnati for $15.00 each. 


This issue is offered you upon the conditions found below, which will be found 
simple and reasonable and a protection to all concerned. 


The only requirement exacted is, that each reader shall cut out the following Premium Certificate, show 
ing that it is sent in by a bona fide patron of this paper, together with 25 cents, the actual cost of postage, 
wrapping and mailing charges, and forward the same to the National Art Co. for redemption. In return you 
will receive a perfect copy of this grand work of art, mailed in a strong tube, postage fully prepaid, and 
every copy is warranted to reach its destination uninjured. Any copy that should be broken in transmis- 
sion Fea. the mail, will be duplicated free of any charge, upon your notifying the National Art Co. of the 
facts inthe case. Postage stamps may be sent at their face value, as the amount is pearly all used in pre- 
paring return postage on the Picture. 





Cut out this Certificate and forward to the NATIONAL ART OO, for redemption. 
It is worth $10. 
PREMIUM CERTI FICAT On receipt of this Premiam Certificate, together with 
* 25 cents to pay cost of tube, postage, and packing, we 
hereby agree to return to the sender, postage prepaid, safely wrapped and packed, a perfect copy of 
Dubouff's celebrated painting. size 24x34 inches, on he avy plate paper, entided 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 


This Certificate is good until January Ist, 1877, after which 10 cents additional will be charged. No 
copy will be sent without this Certificate accompanies the order, to show us that you are a bona fide 
patron of this paper. (Signed) NATIONAL ART CO., No. 208 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

[rRape mann.) 


NOTE TH ESE INST RUCTIONS All Certificates should be sent in by Jan. 1, 1877. 
* Those sent in thereafter require 10c, additional, 

~ s new edition will then become necessary. A Certificate for each Picture must in all cases be sent, other- 
ise persons who are not subscribers might orig the benefits intended solely for the patrons of this paper. 

will be enclosed in a strong tube, and postage will be paid thereon out of the 25c. sentin. THE 
CATE WILL NOT BE AGAIN PRINTED IN THIS PAPER, hence the importance of 5 sania it 

out at oe and sending it in for redemption. Address all Certificates te the National Art Co., No. 208 Vine 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, and you will receive by return mail the largest and handsomest Premium Painting 
you ever saw. 

















C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


29 to 33 Park Place, 
NORTHWEST CORNER OF CHURCH 8T., UP-STAIRS 
NEW YORK, 

Imports and Deals in 


FANCY COODS, 


CHINA, ei SSWARE, PARIAN, BaJOLl0s 
RONZES AND CLOCKS, & 
Also, Tors. DOLLS, Oe pro Be Cricket, 
Croquet, Baseballs, &c. 
And the gasieel St. Germain Kleeman’s Stu- 
dent Lamps. Also, Chandeliers, Brackets con- 
areaban for aes Lam mee A large assortment on 
hand and consta Lis ding new No'Rens Prices 
Moderate. WHOLESALE AND TAIL, 


—— ep 


PATENT 





‘MATERIALS. 


Asbestos Roofing, for steep or flat Roefs. 
Asbestos Roof Coating, for old Leaky Roofs, 
Asbestos Cement, for repairing Leaks _ Roofs. 


Asbestos Root Paint, for Tin Roofs, 
Asbestos Paints—al! colors—for utelae: work. 
Asbestos Fire-Proof Coating, for wood work. 
Asbestos Boiler and Steam Pipe Coverings. 
Asbestes Steam Packing, flat and round, all 


Roofing and Fheepine Felts, Moth-Proot 
Carpet Linit 
eady for use, and easily applied. 
Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Patentee and Manufacturer. Established 1858, 


Send for 











ENGINEERS and Engine Owners should all 
understand the Allen Goverror. 
Illustrated Circular sent free. 8. B. Allen, Boston. 





What will the Weather 


Pools S BE TO-MORROW ? 
meter TheSignal Service 
BAROMETER 


WILL TELL YOU. 

It will detect and indicate correctly 
apy ——- in the seer 12 to % 
hours in advance. IT WILL TELL 
YOU WHAT KIND OF A STORM 
IS APPROACHING AND FROM 
WHAT QUARTER rt COMES—in- 
valuable to navigators. 

FA KS 

ean plan their work eo cording to its 
predictions. will sa imes its 
cost in asingle season. There isan ac- 
curate thermometer attached, which 
A alone is worth the price of the com- 
bination. Will send it express paid to 
any address on receipt of 2.00. Send 
Mousey OR ee ares Letter. 


D—SEND 

STAMP FOR ore ULAR. 
W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broa away, New York. 




















Boston Traveler says :— 
epeaind the above-de 
rometer, and found i 


—" We carefully in- 
Signal Service Ba- 
to be as stated by Messrs. 


Pool & Co,, who are honorable and reliable. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of — and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary eon go for Churches, 
Schools a ew Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 BE. Second St.,Cia. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. ¥. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
2 Llustrated Catalogue sent free. 


For the INVALID and 


A pleasant and most nourishing 


article of diet, combining the SAA 
























pure extract of beef wit 


he hest Chocolate. It 4 
is used like ordin- 3 
ary Chocelate. 4 z 

ak 
23 
24 


Per 
Pac cage. 
For sale by 


E, FOUGERA & CO, 
Gen. Agents, 
30 North William St., New Yorks 


CONVALESCENT 


and Grocers. 








And Milward’s “ Helix’’ Needies. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Evervwhere 





TRADE MARK: 


MONTICELLO. 


The purest and best Pickles, Sauces,and Salad 
Dressing, &c., put up under the above trade mark. 
The manufacturing process renders them free 
from anything deleterious, givesa pleasant flavor, 
and makes them crisp and spicy. The best mate- 
rial only used. Ali goods guaranteed. Try them. 

RECKHOW PRESERVING CO., 
138 Chambers Street. N. Y 





Magic Lanterns and Stereepticonus. 





ialty. sainbion m at Vienna. 
anufasturere of Photographic Material 








